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F SHADYSIDE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Rev. Howard C. Scharfe, D.D., Minister 
Russell G. Wichmann, Organist and Director of Music 
Robert Baker, Consultant 


M. P. Moller is proud to add this recent contract 
to their ever growing list of prominent churches! 










GREAT ORGAN Unenclosed Pipes CHOIR ORGAN Pipes PEDAL ORGAN Pipes 
Violone 16’ 61 Grand Cornet (IV Rks) 32° 32 notes 
Principal 8’ 61 Viola Pomposa 8 61 Contrebasse 16’ 32 
Bourdon 8’ 61 Viola Celeste 8’ 49 Bourdon 16’ 32 
Gemshorn 8’ 61 Lochgedackt 8’ 61 Violone 16’ trom Great 
Octave 4’ 61 Dolcan 8’ 61 Rohrgedeckt 16’ from Swell 
Harmonic Flute 4’ 61 Dolcan Celeste 8’ 49 Dolean 16’ 12 
Quint 2-2/3’ 61 Naclithorn 4’ 61 Quint 10-2/3' from Swell 
Super Octave 7 61 Nasat 2-2/3’ 61 Principal 8’ 32 
Fourniture IV Rks 244 Blockfléte 2’ 61 Violone 8’ from Great 
Cymbel III Rks 183 Terz 1-3/5’ 61 Bourdon 8’ 12 
Chimes from Bombarde Zimbel III Rks 183 Rohrflote 8’ from Swell 
Tremulant Holzregal 16’ 61 Dolean 8’ from Choir 

Schalmei SB’ 61 Octave 4’ 12 
SWELL ORGAN Sordun 4’ 61 Bourdon 4’ 12 
Rohrgedeckt 1H’ 12 Tremulant Rohrflote 4’ from Swell 
Viole de Gambe B’ 61 Octavin 2’ 12 
Viole Celeste a’ 61 BRUSTWERK ORGAN Unenclosed Bourdon 2’ 12 
Rohrfléte 8’ 61 ee ’ ' Septerz Il Rks 64 
Flute Conique 8’ 61 senate 3 “7 Mixture III Rks 96 
Flute Celeste x’ 49 Ghent 7 Rks 122 Sackbut (1/2 length) 32’ 12 
Principal 4’ 61 Scharf IT] Rks 183 Bombarde 16’ 32 
Koppelfléte 4’ 61 EER Bassoon 16’ from Swell 
Nazard 2-2/3’ 61 Tremulant Holzregal 16’ from Choir 
Octavin - 44 61 Bombarde 8’ 12 
Plein Jeu IV Rks 244 BOMBARDE ORGAN Bassoon 8’ from Swell 
Sassoon (1/2 length) 16’ 12 Cornet IV Rks 244 Clarion 4’ 12 
Trompette 8’ 61 Bombarde (1/2 length) 16’ 61 Sordun 4’ from Choir 
Bassoon - Hautbois 4 61 Trompette Harmonique 8’ 61 Zink x 2 
Regal 8’ 61 Clairon Harmonique 4’ 61 Chimes from Bombarde 
Clairon 4 61 Chimes 25 tubes 
Tremulant Zimbelstern 


RENOWNED FOR PIPE ORGANS SINCE 1875 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND, 





‘'MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATED ORGAN BUILDERS OF AMERICA’ 
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THE HENRY & EDSEL FORD AUDITORIUM 


DETROIT 


With completion this summer, the Ford Auditorium is to be the permanent home 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. A large three-manual organ, presented to the City 
of Detroit by the Josephine & Ernest Kanzler Fund, will be installed in 1957 and will serve 
to enhance the musical effectiveness of this magnificent building. 


Though the main portions of the instrument are to be located in a ceiling chamber 
above the proscenium, a smaller, completely detachable and movable Portativ Organ 
will be placed on the stage for use with orchestral and choral groups. The complete 
specification will be published at a later date. 


Acnlian-Skinuer, Organ Company, Jur. 


Boston 25, Mas-. 
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Church of 
SAINT MARY THE VIRGIN 


NEW YORK 


ERNEST WHITE 


| Musical Director 


EDWARD LINZEL 


Choirmaster and Organist 
| 


For recitals by these players 
address | 
145 West 46 St. — New York 19) 














NATURAL SINGING 
AND 


EXPRESSIVE 
CONDUCTING 


by Paul W. Peterson 


A timely textbook that acquaints the 
reader with the fundamental principles 
of good singing, offers an introduction 
to advanced vocal techniques, and in- 
cludes a section on choral conducting. 


Mr. Peterson is Head of the Voice 
Department at Salem College, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. His book includes ex- 
tensive classified and graded lists of 
anthems and solos. 


156 PAGES $3.50 
JOHN F. BLAIR, Publisher 


404 First National Bank Building 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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A Christmas Cantata for Soli, Mixed Chorus, 
Junior Choir and Congregational Singing 


organ accompaniment 


Optional — Three Trumpets, 3 Trombone and Flute 
by Price $1.50 


John Dressler 


J. Fischer & Bro. 


GLEN ROCK 
NEW JERSEY 
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HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
FREDERIC B. AUSTIN PERCIVAL STARK 
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Theology and the Church 


A few months ago ARCHITECTURAL FORUM magazine conducted 
another of its highly significant round table discussions, this one con- 
cerned with ‘Theology and the Church." 

Participants were: Dr. Paul Tillich, university professor at Harvard 
Divinity School; Dean Pietro Belluschi, School of Architecture and 
Planning, Massachusetts Institute of Technology: Dean Darby Betts, 
Cathedral of St. John, Providence, R. |.: The Rev. Mr. Marvin Halver- 
son, National Council of Churches; architect Morris Ketchum of 
Ketchum, Gina & Sharp, New York; Dr. Paul Weaver, president of 
Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. Chairman and moderator was 
Mr. Douglas Haskell, editor of Architectural Forum. 

The following is a condensation of remarks by Dr. Tillich, preced- 
ing the round table discussion, from which latter extracts have also 
been taken. TAO is grateful for permission to reprint this material 
for it is felt that what has been stated about Theology and the Church 
has application and direct meaning for organists, choir directors, 
organ builders, many others related to the music of the church. The 


Editor. 
WY was | CALL the Protestant 


principle could best be defined as the acknowledgement of 
the majesty of the Divine against every human claim, in- 
cluding every religious claim. From this it follows that no 
church, and no self-expression of any church, is in itself 
absolute. There is no absolute unconditional style in any 
religion, style in thought, style in doctrine, style in cult, 
style in ethics. This, of course, pertains also to the artistic 
self-expression of the church. It is true of all self-expressions. 

Protestantism, developing out of the Roman Catholic 
Church, is completely free; and no Protestant artist can 
accept any rule for producing a picture except one rule, 
that if this picture is supposed to become a ritual or 
cultist picture it must be an expression of ultimate concern 
—it must be an expression of the Holy. This is the first 
point. 

The second point derived from the Protestant principle 
is the close relationship of Protestantism to the secular 
world and all kinds of secular creations. Out of the very 
fact that nothing is absolute in relation to the Divine itself, 
no expression of religion can claim absoluteness. The sacred 
sphere, as such, cannot claim priority in relation to God or 
superiority over secularism. 

Protestantism has a passion for the secular. This of 
course is understandable only if we use a larger concept of 
religion, namely, religion as a state of being ultimately 
concerned. It is not necessary to go into the Holy of 
Holies in order to find God. When Solomon built the 
Temple, the omnipresence of God made it a problem for 
him to build a house of God at all. This is the second point 
arising from the Protestant principle. 

The third point that follows is manifoldness. Since there 
are many different forms of Protestantism there is a variety 
of expression. But there must also be an element of unity. 
In order to be a Christian Church even a Protestant church 
must participate in the Christian event. 

| define the Christian event as the appearance of a new 
reality in Jesus as the Christ. 

Therefore, Protestantism should not become what the 
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psychologist Jung called it, a continuous iconoclastic move- 
ment. The destruction of symbols is tremendous in the 
history of Protestantism. Against this we have to fight. 
But we have to fight not in terms of making any symbol 
absolute, but either by eliminating some symbols that have 
lost their power or by interpreting those which still have it. 

All specifically religious art is expressionistic throughout 
the history of mankind. There are three levels of the rela- 
tion between religion and art. At the first level, there is 
neither religious style nor religious subject matter; a land- 
scape, a portrait, a bridge—things like that. 

The second level has religious style without religious 
matter. It is expressionistic in the larger sense—not re- 
stricted to the group of painters we call expressionistic. 
Then there is the third level, namely religious subject mat- 
ter but not a religious style, as in many pictures of the 
Renaissance and succeeding centuries. 

The great tradition of religious art in all religions and 
in Christianity has the character of expressionism—express- 
ing not the subjectivity of the artist but the ground of 
Being itself. This is so in the early Christian era and the 
Byzantine art especially; but you can see it also in early 
and later Romanesque and Gothic, and you can see it in 
some Baroque pictures. 

What | actually see is the continuation of naturalism as 
we have it in the late Renaissance and through the |8th 
and 19th centuries. The greatness of the 20th century, it 
seems to me, is that it rediscovers the expressionist prin- 
ciple, namely the principle of breaking through the beauti- 
ful naturalistic surface of things to the real depths which 
break out with disruptive power: not that the work of the 
artists is disrupted but the natural surface of reality is 
disrupted. 

| was once asked, which is the greatest Protestant picture 
produced after 1900? | replied immediately, without re- 
flection, Picasso's Guernica—the disruption of realtiy in 
which we find ourselves. 

| believe that architecture cannot simply be seen in line 
with the visual arts and the arts generally. It has first of all 
a practical purpose, namely to build a house. On the other 
hand, it has a great advantage: it is bound by purpose to 
a definite character and cannot go wild with irrational 
imagination. 

Now for a few special problems. Baroque is the bursting 
forth of the underground religious life against the Renais- 
sance form of humanism. Baroque mysticism comes from 
below. Medieval mysticism comes from above. 

The development of light in churches is very interesting. 
Slowly the daylight replaced the light that is broken through 
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stained-glass windows. The daylight is not the outburst of 
Divine light but rational light by which one can read and 
the congregation can see one another. 

Then another consideration is the problem of sacred 
emptiness. One of the most important expressions of 
sacred emptiness occured in Judaism and Islam—and was 
then forgotten because of the Incarnation idea. Christian- 
ity was able to have the Divine again in forms of finitude, 
and Christianity filled the churches with ihem. Today, most 
of these forms have lost their meaning. 

Let me close with a word on taste. If you are a rela- 
tivist you can simply say that what was your taste in the 
mid-20th century will pass just as 19-century taste has 
passed and we cannot accept it any more. | do not think 
such relativism is justified. These are criteria which are 
abiding. 

| mean the principle of honesty. There is truth in every 
great work of art, namely the truth to express something; 
and if this art is dedicated to express our ultimate concern, 
then it should be not less but more honest than any other 
art. 


THE ROUNDTABLE 


BETTS: When we are talking about a space set apart for 
holiness, I want to bring man in contact with the Creator 
of that space. This is man working on his creation. 

The church must be supernatural in the middle of na- 
tural order. Naturalism partakes of the sin itself in any 
age. I think our greatest struggle in Protestantism today 
is to avoid on the one hand the despising of Nature and 
on the other hand the flight of the World. 
HALVERSON: We talk a great deal about our feeling 
when we come into church, the kind of emotion we are 
supposed to have. Fundamentally we must face the fact 
that church building is designed not as a place where a 
person comes for a religious experience, although that may 
happen, but to house a community that is gathered to- 
gether to do something. A New England meeting house 
of the 18th century expressed its relation to the community. 
The contemporary church is too diffused, not clearly 
enough articulated. I think that we can never forget that 
church buildings are designed primarily not to create a 
mood but to provide a setting for the church’s act of 
worship. 

BETTS: What does the church do? Of course it includes 
the sacraments, which may be two or seven or more that 
we have not thought of yet. But isn’t the chief job of the 
church to put man’s life, from the Christian point of view, 
in proper frame of reference, whose center of life is in 
God’s presence? Now the whole map of the church pro- 
gram seems to me to be pointed to this great objective. 
WEAVER: Do you think it is irrelevant to the Protestant 
Church that one of the tests of the service, of what goes 
on in church, is the way I live? 

BETTS: Certainly, that is what I mean by putting your 
life in a proper frame of reference whose center is God, not 
yourself. That has tremendous ethical consequences. Yet 
religion is not primarily moralistic. But the problem you 
are giving voice is, Can a thinking man simply come to 
church and worship? He can’t; he must go through a long 
educational process that includes the kitchen, the trustees’ 
meeting, the Sunday School, I hope something else. It 
makes worship possible as an art. 

HASKELL: That is the first time I have heard a sensible 
explanation of all those institutional features. 

BETTS: Basically, where does the architect stand? He 
stands between cult and community. From his vantage 
point he, as a good architect, uses his tools honestly in the 
light of the cults standing in the midst of a contemporary 
community. 

BELLUSCHI: I am troubled by a contradiction. His [the 
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architect’s} wisdom is derived from the congregation, but 
the average taste of an average congregation is bound to 
limit more than to help the architect's creative efforts. He 
may easily end in = to please an unenlightened 


average of taste. It takes a great deal of good judgment 
to know when to add to his wisdom and when to stand pat. 
{How familiar is the ring of this to organ builders who 
have the same problem anent acoustics, organ design, 
placement, space, so much else. Ed.]} 

TILLICH: You should receive very little of the taste of 
the congregation; it is one of the mistakes of Protestantism 
to give voice to shopworn symbols and ideals which com- 
pletely fill so many middle-class people in their spiritual 
life. 


Frankliniana 


TAO'S GOOD FRIEND PAUL ST. GEORGE 
sent to us the following comments from his having at- 
tended, at our request, the press conference in connection 
with the Glass Armonica concert in recognition of the 
250th anniversary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin and 
the 206th anniversary of Mozart, who composed for the 
instrument. The E. Power Biggs April || performance on 
this instrument, in the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, was made up of 
music of Mozart and Franklin. 

"| went over to Kresge Auditorium at MIT to the press 
conference and met my good friends Biggs and his wife, 
Peggy, Herman Schlicker and his wife, Roy Carlson, organ 
consultant to the Archdiocese of Boston as well as curator 
of most of the important organs around town (including 
Biggs’ Schlicker portable), Dean Burchard of MIT, and 
others. 

"In its present form, the instrument is not completely 
satisfactory. The original form called for fingers moistened 
with water (tinged with vinegar, probably to get rid of all 
possible oily film, for proper friction), but here pure rub- 
ber about 3/64th inches thick, backed by felt, is being 
used. 

"These small rubbing rubbers are brought into contact 
with the rotating glasses by a simple linkage to a three- 
octave keyboard. The quality of the glass (extremely re- 
silient) and rubber (ditto) is such that wolftones or upper 
harmonics plus pre-fundamental squeaks, etc., are often 
heard, plus a considerable unevenness in loudness. 

"The basses, rotating on the slowest of the three shafts 
(one per octave, driven by a common motor) (these need 
the least excitation) vibrate frighteningly vigorously and 
indeed sometimes strike each other. But the impedance 
match between the glass and the air is bad, as could be 
expected, so the volume is not very high (compared to 
the amount of energy available in the vibration). It neces- 
sarily follows, then, in the high-@ system of vibrating glass 
plus poor match to load (air) that overhang is very long, 
and buildup is fairly slow. This particularly in the lower 
register gives slow attack, and very long decay time. 

"The motor drive is a bit bumbly, too. But, as Biggs 
says, it's en route and they are offering this as an experi- 
ment (and a costly one, too, | should think). | suggested 
that the first thing they need is a ‘lossy’ material to 
excite the glass, since this would tend to discourage false 
modes and upper harmonics. The human finger is ob- 
viously dead (mechanically) and non-bouncy. A ball made 
of flesh could not bounce vigorously, as does pure rubber, 
which tends, apparently, to bounce off the very bouncy 
glass. | asked if they had used very thin rubber backed 
by a lossy (i. e., dead material). Herman Schlicker said 
yes. | still think this is their next move; plus, for all its 
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My opinion is that his recital 

was the real high point of the convention. 

His technique was exceptional, 

with meticulous attention to phrasing, nuance and style. 


er 
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satis Ragatz’ performance had authority. 
aa lt was one of the memorable events 
gn in the comprehensive schedule. 
ae THE DIAPASON 
1 be Dr. Ragatz has a flair 

d to for handling shimmering tonal beauties 
: with clean technique. 

— EVANSVILLE COURIER 

glass 


itact 
1ree- 
y re- 


ong, Ragatz is a virtuoso 

well on his way to joining the musical greats 
eel of the "King of Instruments.” 
4 SOUTH BEND TRIBUNE 


noe Ragatz' playing showed a scholarly 
gue yet practical approach to the profound 
sted "Leipzig Chorales of Bach. 

| to SPRINGFIELD (Mo.) LEADER-PRESS 


false 1956-57 Bookings: 


nade George Brumbaugh, Manager 
ober, University Musical Attractions 
led Indiana University School of Music 
said Bloomington, Indiana 
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onvenience, perhaps, a wet exciting system with a suit- 


ea 
ble exciti ig surface ter lubricates rubber, so no 
good; and flesh is wp i answer!). 
The almost unavoidable slight eccentricity of the glas 


a 

ourse, a problem, too. Everyone has worked “ig 
ard on a tough and evasive project (imagine the 
glass-blowing part, and its liaison, alone!) for which much 
credit is due. For a live performance, electroacoustic re- 
inforcement is needed, as with the harpsichord; but it 
would have to be of the highest quality. It is encouraging 
to note that de Falla for his Harpsichord Concerto sug- 
gested that microphone and speakers would be very 
helpful—purists might disagree; but since they decided 
not merely on prissiness but perhaps on the basis of many 
a foul-sounding system, | don't blame them. 


"When | decided to use a Baldwin for my choir ac- 
companiment organ, | made sure it was completely re- 
voiced and fitted with the best possible speakers before 
using it. These same speakers, recently at St. Mark's, Mt. 
Kisco, were used in an organ-vs-taped organ on speakers, 
with increditibly realistic results, | am told, by those who 
heard it. 

"| do think the glass armonica is charming, for its tone 
(as originally conceived) is fascinating. The use of dry 
rubber is not yet the answer. The instrument may be of 
extremely limited value, as well as cumbersome, and per- 
haps fragile to transport, to say nothing of attack-release 
problems, limited scale, limited loudness range, and so 
on. Perhaps | knock it too much; it is for others to find 
its virtues!" 





A GLASS ARMONICA 


E. Power Biggs demonstrates a reproduction of a Benjamin Frank- 


lin invention. With him are, 


left to right, Maynard L. Harris, 


President of the Franklin Savings Bank of Boston, and John E. 

Burchard, President of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 

the institution sponsoring the reproduction. The instrument was 

built by Herman Schlicker, the Buffalo organ builder; glasses were 
blown by the Corning Glass Works. 
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\k \\ from Baldwin 
America’s first family in music 





a superb new organ 


...Baldwin Model 5A 


To the Baldwin Model 5, for more than 8 years the 
most wanted of all electronic organs for church use, 
Baldwin now adds outstanding new features, creating a 
comprehensive new instrument, the Baldwin Model 5A. 





STOPS 
GREAT NEW Swell to Great 16’ 
16’ Bourdon Swell to Great 8’ 
8’ Open Diapason NEW Swell to Great 4’ 
NEW 8’ Flute SWELL 
8" Dulciana 8’ Violin Diapason 
NEW 8’ Tuba © Stenned Fa 
4’ Octave opped Flute 
8’ Salicional 
NEW 4’ Rohr Flute 8'T tt 
NEW 2’ Fifteenth 9’ Conia e 
arinet 
PEDAL 8’ French Horn 
16’ Open Diapason NEW 8’ Orchestral Oboe 
16’ Dulciana 8’ Vox Humana 
16’ Bourdon NEW 4’ Orchestral Flute 
8’ Cello 4’ Salicet 
8’ Flute NEW 4’ Clarion 
NEW 8’ Principal NEW 2’ Flautino 
COUPLERS VIBRATOS 
NEW 8’ Swell to 8’ Pedal NEW Light, Medium and Full 
8’ Great to 8’ Pedal MANUALS 
NEW Swell to Swell 4’ Swell and Great, 61 keys each. 
EXPRESSION 
NEW separate expression pedals for each I with sp lJ 


switch to control pedal tones from desired manual. 
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PEDALS 
32 note, concave, radial, detachable—built to standard specifications. 


ACCESSORIES 
Tone Color Variant ¢ Main-Full Echo Switch ¢ Operating Pilot Light ¢ Pedal Light 
AMPLIFICATION SYSTEM 


NEW—Provision is made in the le for two Pp 
tion—with I tones lified separately from pedal tones. 


hh 1 136; 








| The BALDWIN Piano Company, Organ Division, 
Department AO-106, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
| DO Send information on New Baldwin Model 5A 
| DO Send information on other Electronic organs built by Baldwin 
O Send information on Baldwin’s unique Manufacturer-Customer 
| Finance Plan 
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CITY ZONE STATE 

















GRAY-NOVELLO 








New ORGAN MuSsIC 


Artec WyToN 
Fanfare 


| A. Vivatpr, ARR. CHARLES BLACK 
Domine Deus (O Lord God) 


Robert W. Hays 
Improvisation (On a Plainsong Melody) 


MarrHew N. LunpgQuist 
Chorale Prelude for Christmas 


J. Ss. Bacw, arr. Partie WARNER 
Sarabande (6th Cello Suite) 


Price 75 cents each 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., Inc. 


Agents for NOVELLO & Co. 
159 East 48th St. New York 17, N. Y. 














BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, Dean 
Courses leading to the degrees of: 


B. Mus., M. Mus. in Church Music 
B. Mus., M. Mus., D. Mus. A. in Organ 


GEORGE H. FAXON, F.T.C.L. 
Chairman, Department of Church Music 
Advanced Organ Instructor 


Church Music and Organ Faculty also includes: 


Dr. James R. Houghton 
Allan C. Lannom 

Dr. Max Miller 

Dr. Francis Snow 
Everett Titcomb 


For further information write: 


College of Music 
25 Blagden Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


LATIN TEXT 


Unaccompanied 
Hodie Christus natus est Sweelinck 25 
Angelus ad pastores Sweelinck 25 
En natus ist Emanuel Praetorius .20 
Accompanied 
Hodie nobis caelorum Rex de Maleingreau .20 
Tui sunt caeli 
(Christmas Offertory) Hilber 5 
ENGLISH TEXT 
Unaccompanied 
From east to west Goodman .20 
(Christmas Office Hymn) 
Christmas Song Calvesius .20 
Accompanied 
This is the day (Unison) Rulison 15 
Silent Night (Three settings) Haydn-Gruber-White .20 
Noel Bressan Darcieux 25 
Two Christmas Carols 
(Organ or Carillon) Franco 25 


SAINT MARY'S BOOKLET OF CAROLS 
30 


On the birthday of the Lord Nurnberg Gesangbuch 


Christmas Carol Reger 

Noel Dauphinois Eymieu 
Cradle Song Palmgren 
Gloria Trad. French 


Unto us is born a Son Piae Cantiones 


SAINT MARY'S PRESS 


145 West 46 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 











MAAS-ROWE Carillons 
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3015 Casitas Ave. © Los Angeles 39, Calif. 





that sound “in tune” 
to the most critical ear! 


The Maas-Rowe Symphonic Carillon is the only 
bell instrument which gives the organist a 
choice of major or minor tones for each note. 
This is the result of two bell tones per note — 

one tuned to a minor and the other to a major 
tonality. NOW! you can play in perfect concordance 
at all times. All chords minor, major, diminished and 
augmented, can be played without limitations. 





HEARING IS BELIEVING ... When you hear the deep, 
truly bell-like tones of the Symphonic Carillon, we are 
confident that you too will be immediately impressed 
by their quality . . . distinctive in clarity and 
traditional in timbre. 


Compare the Symphonic Carillon with 
any other bell instrument, regardless Cc 
of cost. Let your own ears be the 
judge! Your name and address on a 
post card will bring you complete 
details without any obligation. 
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MODEL 
RM-200* 


BEDGGG SEGSCEstir SEEEUREOUGGM 








° Modern—in every way . . . design, styling, and performance. The all new 
Model RM-200 Reisner Console. This newest addition to the Reisner family 
of internationally known consoles has been designed for today’s modern 
y living. Suitable for installation in the modern church or home, the Reisner 





, Model RM-200 maintains all A.G.O. standards. Inside, the all-electric 
_ Reisner action brings the full resources of the organ to the organist’s finger 
ir tips. Modern—Dependable—Economical—'The Reason for Reisner’. 
e 
d 
, *For further details on the Model RM-200, write: 
Department A, The W. H. Reisner Manufacturing Company, Hagerstown, Md. 
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“... We Dedicate This Organ” 


In a recent letter to TAO, Mr. John W. Harvey, organist 
and choirmaster of First Presbyterian Church, Englewood, 
New Jersey, stated, "One question | have been asked 
more than any other is 'What do we do for dedication of 
our organ?’ 

“The enclosed was our answer to it, two years ago—a 
brief Litany, which | dug up from various sources, and a 
musical program by our combined choirs, plus a few pieces 
played on the organ. 

"The dedicatory recital was given two weeks later by 
Dr. Hugh Porter. The dedication service was one of the 
best attended in my time here, and was of interest to 
musician and layman alike.’ 

TAO feels this sort of thing should be passed on to its 
readers, presents first the dedicatory service, then the 
musical service, finally the organ's resources. 

THE ORDER OF THE DEDICATORY SERVICE 
THE ORGAN Prelude in C minor Bach 
Cantabile Franck 
THE SENTENCES AND SALUTATION 
CHORAL INTROIT 
PRAYER OF ADORATION 
READING OF THE SCRIPTURE 
(Minister and Congregation, responsively) 
Then the Minister shall say: 
Beloved in Christ: Forasmuch as God has 
put into our hearts to build this instru- 
ment of music as an aid to our worship of 
Him in this holy place, it is right that we 
should dedicate it to Him and set it apart 
to the holy use for which it is designed. 
LITANY OF DEDICATION 


(Minister and Congregation, responsively) 


THE MINISTER: To the glory of God, 
author of all goodness and beauty, giver of 
all skill of mind and hand: 

THE CONGREGATION: We dedicate 
this Organ. 

THE MINISTER: In faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who has inspired men to offer 
His praise their best in music and song: 

THE CONGREGATION: We dedicate 
this Organ. 

THE MINISTER: Moved by the Holy 
Spirit, our guide in the worship of God 
and our helper in the understanding of 
truth and beauty: 

THE CONGREGATION: We dedicate 
this Organ. 

THE MINISTER: To kindle the flame of 
devotion, that the people of God who 
here assemble may worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth: 

THE CONGREGATION: We dedicate 
this Organ. 

THE MINISTER: To bear up the melody 
of psalm and hymn and spiritual song in 
such wise that men may go forth from this 
house of God with high resolve to do His 
holy will: 

THE CONGREGATION: We dedicate 
this Organ. 

THE MINISTER:To comfort the sorrowful 
and cheer the faint, to bring purity and 
peace into human nature, and to lead all 
who hear it in the way of eternal life: 
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THE CONGREGATION: We dedicate 
this Organ. 
Then shall the Minister say: 
In the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, we 
now solemnly declare that this Organ is 
forever set apart from all common and un- 
hallowed uses and dedicated to the praise 
and worship of Almighty God. 
PRAYER OF DEDICATION 
HYMN OF DEDICATION 
THE ORDER OF THE MUSICAL SERVICE 
Psalm 150 Franck 
(Junior and Senior High, and Chancel Choirs) 
O God of Might Bortniansky-Black 
(Youth Choirs) 


The spacious firmament Haydn 
(All Choirs) 
Trumpet Voluntary Purcell 
Minuet and Gigue Rameau 
Thou art the Rock Mulet 
Solo: | will sing new songs of gladness Dvorak 
Hallelujah (Mount of Olives) Beethoven 
(Chancel Choir) 
THE DEDICATORY OFFERING 
THE OFFERTORY 
Organ: All men are mortal Bach 
Magnificat Bingham 


Beautiful Saviour 12th century-Christiansen 
(Chancel Choir) 
O God of Youth Darst 


(Youth Choirs) 


Like a choir of angels Bortniansky 
(All Choirs) 

Solo: Thanks be to Thee Handel 
Achieved is Thy glorious work (Creation) Haydn 
(Chancel Choir) 

CLOSING PRAYER 

CHORAL BENEDICTION 

RECESSIONAL HYMN 

THE ORGAN Finale, Symphony | Vierne 


(The congregation is requested to remain seated through 
the playing of the organ postlude) 


The Organ Rebuilding Program 


The organ that contributed so splendidly to our church 
services for many years was installed in 1917 by Hook & 
Hastings of Boston, one of the capable builders of that 
period. With the passing of the years the complex operating 
mechanism became less and less dependable, making it neces- 
sary to rebuild or replace the instrument. The windchests 
and the pipework had been made of fine quality material and, 
although in need of thorough reconditioning, were found to 
be in sound condition after thirty-seven years of service. To 
this basically fine material from the old organ has been 
added new material to enlarge the instrument and give it im- 
proved tonal quality, brilliance, and versatility. 

Some portions of the organ have been rearranged to provide 
suitable space for the additions that have been made. The 
Choir and Solo divisions and part of the Pedal division are 
now located in the chamber behind the south display pipes 
(right side of the chancel) ; the Swell division and remainder 
of the Pedal are located behind the north display pipes; 
while the Great division, which is entirely new, has been 
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placed in the open archway on the north side of the chancel. 
The expression shades have been moved forward and are now 
directly behind the display pipes. This has enhanced the 
effectiveness of the Choir, Swell and Solo divisions, giving 
an unusual degree of expression to the instrument. 

The stop controls and couplers of the new all-electric, 
four-manual console have been carefully designed to permit 
full expression of the tonal possibilities of the enlarged in- 
strument by the organist. The electrical system of the en- 
tire organ is new and pneumatic mechanisms have been re- 
built or replaced. 

The specifications of the organ were prepared by our 
church organist, John W. Harvey, with the capable assistance 
of Frederick C. Mayer, former organist of the Cadet Chapel, 
United States Military Academy, West Point, New York. The 
organ was rebuilt by Chester A. Raymond of Princeton, New 
Jersey. The rebuilding of the organ was made possible by 
the special contributions of the congregation. 





























ARAMA AL AREAL 





Orchestral Viola 


THE ORGAN 

V-40, R-53. S-73. P-3371. B-7. 

(L indicates Solo) 

(* indicates new ranks) 

PEDAL 5”: V-2. R-6. S-19. B-6. 

16 Diapason 56 
(Gemshorn-G ) 
(Lieblich Bourdon-S ) 


Mr. John W. Harvey, director of music in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Englewood, New Jersey, holds the lowest pipe of the Viola 
rank, and in a note to TAO states: “Here is the first addition to 
the organ since it was rebuilt two years ago by Chester A. Raymond 
of Princeton, New Jersey. In planning the instrument, provision was 
made on the console and the combination setter for 13 additional 
voices. In fact, chests, action, and wiring for 5 of these voices was 
provided—4 in the Solo and one in the Swe l—so that, when funds 
were available, the pipework would be the only expense. The Viola 
was presented to the church by a very kind lady and was installed 





(Erzahler-C) 
10 2/3 (Gemshorn-G) 
8 (Diapason) 
(Gemshorn-G) 
(Lieblich Bourdon-S) 
(Erzahler-C) 
5 1/3 (Gemshorn-G) 
4 (Diapason) 
(Gemshorn-G) 
V Harmonics 15-17-19-21-22 160 
32 (Fagotto-S) 
16 (Bombarde-L) 
(Trompette-G) 
(Fagotto-S) 
8 (Trompette-G) 
(Trompette-G) 
GREAT 31/2": V-7. R-10. S-12. 
Unenclosed 
(Gemshorn and Trompette in Swell) 
16 Gemshorn 73 


8 *Principal 61 
(Gemshorn ) 

5 1/3 (Gemshorn) 

4 *Octave 61 

2 2/3 *Quint 61 

2 *Super Octave 61 

IV *Fourniture 19-22-26-29 244 

16 *Trompette 85 

8 (Trompette ) 

4 (Trompette ) 
Harp 61b 


SWELL 5”: V-15. R-17. S-16. 
16 Lieblich Bourdon 73 
8 Diapason 73 
Cabda ifs, 
Salicional 73 
Salicional Celeste 61 
Flauto Dolce 73 
F. D. Celeste 61 
4 Octave 73 
Flauto Traverso 73 
Violina 73 
ill Plein Jeu 15-19-22 183 
16 Fagotto 85-32’ 
8 Cornopean 73 
Vox Humana 61 
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early in May." 


4 *Clarion 73 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 5”: V-10. R-10. S-16. 
16 Erzahler 97 
(pipes 1-12 new) 
8 Geigen 73 
Orchestral Flute 73 
(Erzahler ) 
Dulciana 73 
Unda Maris 61 
5 1/3 (Erzahler) 
+ Geigen Octave 73 
Flauto d’Amore 73 
2 2/3 Nazard 61 
(Erzahler) 
2 *Blockfloete 61 
(Erzahler ) 
1 3/5 *Tierce 61 
Tremulant 
SOLO 5” & 8”: V-6. R-10, S-10. B-1. 
(Enclosed with Choir) 
8 *Waldfloete 61 
Harmonic Flute 61 
V Scharf 12-15-17-19-22 305 
V (Acuta 19-22-24-26-29**) 
16 (Trompette-G) 
*Bombarde 73-16’ 
Clarinet 61 
English Horn 61 
— Chimes 25t 
Tremulant 
**from Scharf 
COUPLERS 39: 
Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. C-8-4. L-8-4. 
Gt.: G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4 
L.16-8-4. 
Sw.: G. §-16-8-4. C. L. 
Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. L-8-4, 
So.: S-8-4. L-16-8-4. 
COMBONS 34: P-5. G-5. S-5. C-5. 
L-4. Tutti-10. 
CRESCENDOS 3: S. CL. Register. 
REVERSIBLES 8: GP. SP. CP. LP. 
Full Organ. Unenclosed ranks cutout. 
CAINGELS 6: P.’G: S.C. Ls Tatts. 





M. P. MOLLER, INC. 
Epworth Methodist Church 
Marion, Ohio 

Organist: Mrs. George Lane 

Dedication: May 29, 1956 

Stoplist: Homer D. Blanchard 

Finishing: John Schleigh 

V-24. R-29. $-42. B-14, P-1915. 

PEDAL: V-2. R-2. S-13. 

16 Principal 56* 
(Quintade-G ) 
(Bourdon-C) 
(Dulciana-D) 

8 (Principal) 
(Quintade-G ) 
(Bourdon-C) 
(Dulciana-D) 

4 (Principal ) 

16 Double Trumpet 56** 
(Clarinet-S) 

8 (Double Trumpet) 

4 (Double Trumpet) 

*in Great box 

**in Choir box 


GREAT: V-6, R-9. S-7. 


Enclosed. 
16 Quintade 61 
8 Diapason 61 
Spitzfloete 61 
4 Octave 61 
. 


Super Octave 61 

Mixture 15-19-22-26 244 
(Dulciana Organ) 
Tremulant 

DULCIANA: V-2. R-2. S-2. 
Enclosed with Great. 

8 Dulciana 85-16’ 

Unda Maris 73 


< 
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Epworth Methodist Church, Marion, Ohio 


M. P. MOLLER INC., OPUS 8739 


SWELL: V-7. R-9. S-11. 


8 Geigen Principal 73 
Harmonic Flute 85 
Salicional 74 

j Gemshorn 73 
(Harmonic Flute) 

Ill Mixture 22-26-29 183 

16 Clarinet 85 

8 Trumpet 85 
(Clarinet) 

j (Trumpet ) 
(Dulciana Organ) 
Tremulant 

CHOIR: V-7. R-7. S.9. 

8 Bourdon 73-16’ 

4 Prestant 61 


Rohrfloete 61 
2 2/3 Nasard 61 


2 Doublette 61 
1 3/5 Tierce 61 
8 Hautbois 61 


(Dulciana Organ) 
Chimes 21b 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS 22: 
Ped.: G. S-8-4. C. 
Gt.: G-8-4. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 
Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
COMBONS 30: P-6. GD-6. S-6. C-6. 
Tutti-6. 
CRESCENDOS 4: GD. S. C. Regis- 
ter. 
REVERSIBLES 5: GP. SP. CP. Full 
Organ. All shutters to Swell. 
ACTION-CURRENT: Orgelectra 
Of this installation Dr. Blanchard 





wrote TAO: The stoplist was quite 
frankly inspired by that of Zion Luther- 
an, Sandusky, Ohio, reported in TAO, 
August 1955. Space and money 
brought about this one. The organ is 
actually in the church room, about 31 
feet wide, 8 feet deep, and about 17 
feet high. Swell is on left, Great and 
Dulciana in center under memorial win- 
dow, Choir on right. The organ re- 
places a very old George H. Ryder 
tracker. 

Space limitations prevented Great 
from having an open 16’, which would 
have made certain problems of balance 
and contrast easier, but Quintade serves. 
Great has almost no filler in the usual 
sense, although Spitzfloete and Dulci- 
anas supply enough; or these, plus 
Quintade, all played up an octave. 
While Great is mainly a chorus of 
Principals, Swell is reed dominated, 
having at least the elements of a reed 
chorus, although extension is used. 
There is no ordinary Voix Celeste here, 
since Dulcianas float into this division, 
as they do to each manual section, and 
are there affected by one section 
couplers. 

Choir is constructed along lines of 
a Positiv, but again Dulcianas can come 
floating in if needed. Pedal, of two 
voices with ample pitch spread, does 
a fine job, even without couplers, while 
the other pedal stops provide texture. 
Total enclosure of the organ does not 
harm in this position. 
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THE Ten YEARS for Ten DOLLARS | 
FIRST METHODIST CHURCH | | A professor writes, "If | had had this book | 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


| during the past fifteen years I've directed 
| 

| choirs and played the organ, | most 
| 


certainly would be ten years younger than 
| am now." GUIDEPOSTS FOR THE 
CHURCH MUSICIAN by Paul Swarm and 
Val Jayne has also been called everything 


from "the most significant encyclopedia of 





church music’ to a godsend." In appre- 
| ciation to those who have waited so 
patiently we are offering the first 500 


copies of our second edition with many 























corrections, improvements and additions 
at the original (1949) price of $10. After- 


ward the price of the new edition will be 









































$15. If you'd like to save $5 on the pur- 
chase of this practical manual-workbook, 
send your $10 check to Bruce Hamilton, 
Educational Director, Church Music Found- 


ation, Box 7, Decatur, Ill. 
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ither- - — 
TAO, 
loney 
an is , ° . 
it 31 Acclaimed by many outstanding organists as one of 
t 17 the finest instruments in the entire Southeastern Area, aq new 
and is this four manual Reuter Organ. This leading Church ractice oraan 
Zs R eee 
_ is another of the many that have chosen and are today P 3 
bs choosing the new Reuter. striking contemporary design 
y incomparable performance 
_ With the exception of several ranks of pipes being unmatched construction 
wi e ° . 
aula reused from the previous instrument, the organ is MANUAL NO. 1 ANALYSIS 
lance completely new throughout. The problem of incorpo- 1g t. Quirtaton 16 ft. Quintaton 97 pipes 
. a . . ° t. Qui 8 ft. Rohrflite 85 pipes 
ves. rating some existing pipework into an otherwise new | Rohrtlte 11 rnk. Mixture 146 pipes 
isual . ‘ : , 4 ft. Quintadena 
=e instrument is one which requires the most careful con- | || > 2/3 ve. Ronte 
. : . , } || 2273 ft. 
— sideration, for the reuse of even a few unsuitable | 2 ft. Quinttte 
plus ; : ’ | a1 nk. Mixture (19-22) 
cae pipes would prove ineffective. | 
i." | MANUAL NO. 2 
} = . 8 ft. Quintaton 
ated, The mere matching of new pipes to old, or old | Rohrflate 
: “ys . 4 ft. Quintadena 
reed pipes to new, cannot be utilized as the basis for pro- Rohrgedeckt 
saul . ee . | 2 ft. Waldflite 
sed. cedure if any degree of tonal unity is to be achieved. | 11/3 ft. Larigot 
: a 1 rnk. Scharf (26-29 
a Rather, the desired tonal result must be visualized from || | Chaise 
pa the outset with all efforts then directed toward the — ae 
‘tion achievement of this goal. The only pipework reused | || Bf. Guintadena 
in this instance was that which could be suitably | 4 ft. Quintadena 
s of altered and made capable of fulfilling the necessary | 1 rnk. Mixture (12-15) 
eaand tonal requirements. Your inquiry is invited. 
two 
~ H N-LAN COMPANY 
, ILLGREEN-LANE and COMP. 
hile 
| ALLIANCE 4, OHIO 
ure. THE REUTER ORGAN COMPANY On West Coast: Wm. N. Reid, P.O. 363, Santa Clara, Calif. 
not | In South: Wa. D. Manley, avé Pane pak) A Stieae, Ga. 
Norman A. Greenwood, Box 363, Asheville, N. C. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS | In West: John M. McClellan, 2219 S. Topeka St., Wichita, Kan. 
IST 
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The CHARLES W. McMANIS Company 
Ongan Builelers 





10th & Garfield Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2, KANSAS 

















JAMES ALLAN DASH 
B.S., M.Ed., Mus.Doc. 

Organist and Choirmaster 
LOVELY LANE METHODIST CHURCH 
“Mother Church of American Methodism” 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 














CASTLELIGHT 


A fluorescent lamp for all makes of Pipe and Electronic Organs. 
Reflects light on music as well as the stop controls. Allows the 
top to be closed without removing the light. Write for free 
booklet WA us the name of your o 


MURLIN MANUFACTURING CO. — Quakertown, Pa. 




















J. H. & C. S. ODELL & CO. 


Organ Architects and Builders 
Pioneers in Tone 

Almost a century of continuous service in the pipe 

organ field. Every ODELL ORGAN is a personal work 


of art built along sound engineering principles. 
82-84 Morningside Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. — YO 5-2607 

















CHURCH ORGAN COMPANY 


Specializing in Pipe Organ Service in the Eastern States | 


YEARLY MAINTENANCE CONTRACTS © TUNING | 
EMERGENCY SERVICE ¢ REBUILDING 


MODERNIZING ¢ REPAIRS ¢ INSTALLATIONS 


18 Walton Street Telephone 
Nixon, N.J. KI Imer 5-4150 




















Pipe Organ 
PARTS AND SUPPLIES 


For repairing, modernizing and 
enlarging pipe organs 


ORGAN SUPPLY CORPORATION 


540-550 E. Second St., Erie, Penna. 


Member of the Associated Organbuilders of America 
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Kilgen 
Organs 


The predominating thought behind the build- 
ing of every Kilgen organ is to build the 
finest organ possible. This has been true 
during the past 100 years and is also true 


today. 


In the years prior to World War II those 
large Kilgen organs in Carnegie Hall and 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City; 
Centenary Methodist Church, St. Louis; 
Zion Lutheran Church, Johnstown, Pa.; 
West Side Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia; South Main Baptist Church, Hous- 
ton; — made history in the organ-building 


world. 


And today, those recently completed Kilgen 
organs in First Baptist Church, Decatur, Ga.; 
St. Louis Cathedral, St. Louis; First Church 
of Christ, New Britain, Conn.; Salem Luther- 
an Church, Chicago, IIl.; Methodist Temple, 
Evansville, Ind.; and Second Congregational 
Church, Grand Rapids, Mich.; have been 
praised as outstanding examples of distin- 


guished organ building. 








Che Kilgen Organ Company 
Executive Offices and Factory: 


4632 W. Florissant Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 


Kilgen SJ Organs 


EUGENE R. KILGEN 
Chairman of the Board 
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THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL | 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


| A boarding school, where the curriculum fo!- 
| lows standard independent school requirements, 
| | with emphasis on Christian perspective. Choir 


membership required. Ample scholarships. 4th 
| through 8th grades. Write: 








| | ALEC WYTON, M. A. (Oxon.), Headmaster 
| | CATHEDRAL HEIGHTS, N. Y. C. 25 











WESTMINSTER CHOIR COLLEGE 


John Finley Williamson 


President 


AN ESTABLISHED NAME iii 


Head, Organ Dept. 


Princeton, New Jersey 


| "OBERLIN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC” 


| Oberlin, Ohio 
A Department of Oberlin College 


A p R 0 G R FSS | \ f | Members of the Organ Faculty 
| Fenner Douglass 
ORGANIZATION 











Grigg Fountain 



































Leo Holden 
Wy 
of The University of Rochester 
HOWARD HANSON, Director 
ALLEN I. McHOSE, Director of the Summer Session 
q | a BRIE 1873 Undergraduate and Graduate Study in Organ under 
R DAVID CRAIGHEAD 
NORMAN PETERSON 
EUGENE SELHORST 
Ff 





| APPLICATIONS NOW BEING ACCEPTED FOR 1957 


For information write 


EDWARD H. EASLEY, Director of Admissions 
| EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC - ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 
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NOTES ON BACH — 2 
ict Chins 


RHYTHMS 


We dot a number of quarter notes, 
nevertheless we write them as equal; 
we are slaves to our habits, 


and we persist in our ways. — COUPERIN 


HE most serious misunderstanding existing today in 

our conception of 18th century music lies in our 

universal acceptance, per se, of the rhythms indicated 
in the printed scores. We ignore the teachings of such 
illustrious men as Francois Couperin, Johann Quantz, 
Philip Emanuel Bach, and many others who clearly tell us 
that the rhythms indicated were not always those employed 
in actual performance, due mainly to contemporary con- 
ventions in notating music. Anyone interested in playing 
the music of that period should know these facts and apply 
them to actual performance if he would retain the authenti- 
city and vitality of the music. This matter has been dis- 
cussed in many books on Bach and his contemporaries—it 
is nothing new, yet it remains almost completely ignored 
in present-day performances. 

Frederick Dorian in his Hestory of Masic in Performance 
claims: “Such discrepancies cannot be comprehended from 
the modern point of view, with its striving for utmoct clarity 
in notation. Yet alteration of rhythm was a common trend 
in the old practice of music. Therefore, the present-day 
interpreter, eager to perform these old masterpieces cor- 
rectly, must reorientate himself in the intricate notation of 
this music. If the composer wrote those rhythmic features as 
he did—differing from the way they were to sound—he 
depended upon the performer's knowledge of tradition. 
Every player was able to render such altered rhythm préi-2a 
vista. As time went on, this tradition was weakened and 
finally vanished. Our re-construction of these important de- 
tails does not rely on the evidence of one witness only. It 
has the corroboration of other sources, eliminating any doubt 
that might arise in regard to the statement in Muffat’s 
Florilegium (1695) :” 
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HE accompanying two versions of the theme of Bach's 

Partita in B Flat are in line with the above illustration 
of Muffat. The original form of the first movement by 
Bach is in evenly-written notes: 


Bach: Partita in B Flat (Keyboard) 











Johann Christian Bach: Sonata in B Flat (Harpsichord and 
Violin) 





This latter version by Bach’s son, Johann Christian, presents 
a rhythmic conception of the melodic line that is entirely 
in keeping with performance conventions of the period. 
This dotted-rhythm conception appeared at a time when 
more accurate notation was under consideration, and so it 
is entirely possible that the son’s realization may represent 
a more accurate notation of the actual style of performance, 
whereas Johann Sebastian wrote the melody in the custom- 
ary style of his generation and he expected the performance 
conventions of that time to supply the necessary rhythmic 
vitality. 

In addition to the rhythmic alterations in the above il- 
lustrations of Muffat and Johann Christian Bach, many other 
18th century writers speak of unevenness in performing 
evenly-written notes as the general custom. Francois Cou- 
perin in particular used special indications and title remarks 
in his keyboard pieces to insure his wishes in passages where 
he desired evenly-written notes to be played as written. 

Contrarily, today one universally encounters teachers and 
performers insisting upon evenness in playing 18th century 
notes of equal length, whereas the convention seems to have 
encouraged uneven playing whenever and wherever possible. 
Performers today may often be heard inquiring of their 
listeners after a mechanical reading of some 18th century 
masterpiece: “Was it even?,”’ when authentically they should 
inquire: “Was it wveven enough to possess rhythmic vi- 
tality?” (A more detailed discussion of this rhythmic prob- 
lem will be found in Chapter 5 in the remarks on Agogic 
accenting. ) 


DOTTED RHYTHMS 


HE variable time value of the dot in 18th century 
scores has been written about by many historians and 
musicologists, but unfortunately the factual evidence and 
subsequent re-carch have been treated with cool indifference 
by most teachers and performers. The dotted note had two 
interpretations: 
1) In lively tempos it was understood 
and performed as do we today—the value 
of the note plus half again. 
2) In slow tempos (i.¢e., tempos with a 
slow basic pulse) dotted rhythms were per- 
formed as double-dotted notes—the value of 
the note plus a half and a quarter again. 
Time for the added dotted note was stolen 
from the succeeding quicker note which was 
“snapped” quickly, or “touched.” 
The Harvard Dictionary of Music reveals the interesting fact 
that the first instance of the use of the double-dot occurs in 
Leopold Mozart's Versuch einer griindlichen V iolinschule 
(1756) “thus paving the way for a clearer indication of 
different degrees of prolongation.” Of the actual appear- 
ance of the double-dotted-note Mozart once remarked: “It 
is true, it looks strange. But what does that matter?” Pre- 
vious to this date (1756) dotted rhythms were only approxi- 
mately indicated; correct performance depended upon con- 
ventional practices of the period. Our overly-accurate read- 
ing of 18th century rhythmic notation has resulted in per- 
formances that are weakened emotionally and are quite void 
of the intended rhythmic vitality and stylized mannerisms. 
Our playing of this music is pedestrian because we are 
wrongly taught to read these scores literally note for note, 
dot for dot. 
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NIGHTEENTH century sources are quite definite in in- 
EK structions for playing dotted rhythms: 
JOHANN QUANTZ: “In the time of 

three quarter-notes in a bar (3/4) which is 
used for the chacone, the eighth-notes which 
follow the dotted quarters are not to be 
played according to their exact value, but 
very shortly and sharply . . . all dotted notes 
should be played in the same way whenever 
the time allows it.’ (Italics are the au- 
thor’s. ) 


PHILIP EMANUEL BACH: _ “Short 
notes which follow dotted ones are always 
shorter in execution than their notated 
length. Hence it is superfluous to place 
strokes or dots over them. Dots after long 
notes or after short ones in slow tempos, are 
all held . . . It may sometimes happen, prin- 
cipally in quick time, that the note following 
the dot had better be given its written value, 
to facilitate the movements of other parts.” 

These two quotations are the most pertinent to the music 
of Sebastian Bach. Others are listed for further examination 
in Arnold Dolmetsch’s The Interpretation of the Music of 
the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries. Both Quantz and Eman- 
uel Bach make it quite clear that in moderate and slow 
tempos dotted notes are always to be held longer than their 
actual notated value, and that the shorter notes which follow 
them are to be “touched” quickly. In contrapuntal allegro 
movements one had best play dotted rhythms as written— 
in the fast fugues, but not necessarily in the slow ones. The 
following illustrations present a more accurate notation in- 
dication of 18th century rhythmic practices: 


Bach: Prelude in B Flat Major (Well-Tempered Keyboard, 
Book 1) 


weRiTTEN) 


(PLAYED) 





Bach: Prelude in D Major (Organ or pedal Harpsichord) 








Bach: Chaconne in D minor (Solo Violin) 





In these more accurately notated examples the increase in 
thythmic vitality can be readily seen and understood. One 
further rhythmic alteration of Italian origin should be in- 
corporated in performances of 18th century music: 


JOHANN QUANTZ: “If in a_ slow 
Allebreve, or ordinary Common Time, there 
is a sixteenth-rest on the accented beat fol- 
lowed by dotted notes, you must play the 
rest as if there were a dot to it or another 
rest of half its value, and that the following 
note were a thirty-second.”’ 


Bach: Toccata, Adagio, Fugue in C Major (Organ) 


(weiTTEN) 
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also (in the Adagio) 











Bach: Partita in C minor (Keyboard) 





P to this point the discussion and examination of 

rhythmic conventions has been concerned with alter- 
ations which performers today do not follow, and which be- 
long to the 18th century music, There is in common prac- 
tice today a curious type of rhythmic alteration which doe: 
not belong at all to this music, but unfortunately is in con- 
stant use in the playing of ritards of final cadences: 


==. 


This practice is quite inaccurate, without historical backing 
of any kind, and ought to be discontinued permanently. In- 
stead of playing the eighth-note C as a sixteenth-note (as 
we have been instructed to do) this short note is nearly al- 
ways lengthened into a quarter note or more! This modern 
alteration is explained as the result of a closing ritard— 
though actually the ritard should be realized on the trilled 
note. The short note following the trill is an unimportant 
anticipatory to the resolution of the cadence, and is of slight 
melodic value, but is of considerable rhythmic interest when 
correctly played: 


tr 


is wrongly 
performed 








In this way the final note of the cadence is allowed proper 
accent. By extending the anticipatory grace-note, emphasis 
is denied the final accent, which most certainly requires it, 
and the effect becomes one of sliding into the final instead 
of landing upon it with a definite accentuation. Such a 
rhythmic distortion, lacking any authenticity, serves no musi- 
cal purpose other than to create an unwanted, ugly dis- 
sonance, and should be abandoned with finality. The closing 
ritard is quite legitimate and necessary, but it should be 
incorporated into the trill and its accompanying voices. 
These other moving parts can always be adjusted so that 
the trill can be prolonged to any desired length dictated by 
good taste. 


N considering this whole matter of 18th century rhythmic 

conventions, one must keep in mind the important fact 
that such alterations were in general practice as a matter of 
course. A good parallel exists in our popular music of today: 
popular sheet music contains “corny” rhythmic patterns (a 
convention which has been followed since the early 1920's) 
which no professional performer ever interprets as indicated. 
This is a definite rhythmic convention existing today through- 
out the United States and taken into account by professionals. 
Along with Francois Couperin we may accurately say: “We 
write one way and yet we play another. We are slaves to 
our fashion.” The same sort of gulf dividing our printed 
rhythms from the rhythms of performance exists today as 
it did in Bach’s era. One can well wonder at the interpre- 
tation that our popular music will receive 200 years hence, 
if future generations possess only our printed scores to guide 
them! 


Chapter 3 of Gilman Chase's "Notes on Bach" will be devoted to 
a discussion of MUSICAL SHORTHAND. 
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Frailties in Organists 


ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 





OC) rcanists OF TODAY are, as a whole, 
a rather superior group of musicians in many ways. There 
is a large percentage equipped with good technique and 
knowledge of tonal color. This is due to the greatly 
improved facilities for practice available to students. Im- 
proved consoles with electric actions and the modern con- 
cave, radiating pedal board promote far greater ease than 
in the previous days of muscular necessity—though we 
hear of some who are advocating a return to direct me- 
chanical action. 

In spite of the seeming improvement in the craft, there 
persists a number of glaring deficiencies which should 
merit serious consideration by many in the profession. 
These faults are caused by a tendency to “get by” with a 
minimum of effort, by an aversion for regular practice, 
by incomplete musicianship and by unwillingness to sub- 
ject the individual to frequent self-appraisal. 

Let us take a look at some of the evidences of these 
frailties. This reprehensible tendency to “get by’ with 
little effort is by no means recent. Most people have a 
streak of laziness which makes it seem excusable to per- 
form their tasks with as little actual labor as possible. 
One of the most conspicuous proofs that may be dis- 
covered is discerned in careless playing which contains an 
inexcusable number of wrong notes. Often this is a habit 
which is the result of vicious early training, perhaps on 
the piano. Of course, one may condone a mistake oc- 
casionally in a composition of some technical difficulty. 
Mr. Farnam used to insist they should be rare with proper 
preparation. Many will recall that this gentleman was 
amazingly meticulous in this respect. There is no reason, 
however, for false notes in such a simple matter as playing 
a hymn tune, especially in the organ introductory playing 
over. I would venture to suggest that one such error in 
a month might be the maximum tolerance. In solo 
organ pieces the performance ought to be free from tech- 
nical faults, carefully worked out in phrasing, registration 
and appropriate tempo and style. The mere playing of 
notes, even accurately, is hardly a reflection of a composer's 
intent. While the bulk of a congregation will be unaware 
of perfunctory playing, there will be many a sensitive 
music lover who will find little comfort in any lackadaisi- 
cal exposition of a worthy piece of music. The general 
use of printed church programs requires an early selection 
of organ music for every service. This does not permit 
of last-minute choices. But many organists are tempted 
either to program works which look well in print or to 
write down a piece which is uninteresting or inappropriate. 

Practice by the organist is likely to be slighted since 
one may easily confine his repertoire to literature of limited 
scope or inconsequential merit. To play well at all times 
needs to be the aim of us all. This cannot be accomplished 
without unrelenting practice. Chore though this routine 
may seem to some, there can be no progress in musical ef- 
fort or no honesty in performing his duties when the 
incumbent decides to forego such a disagreeable task. 
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While his salary may seem inadequate and the appreciation 
of superior playing lacking, the matter of personal ad- 
vancement is something he owes to his professional in- 
tegrity. My own belief is that the organist of the most 
unimportant post ought to practice each day seriously 
and at some length. 

Musicianship is a subject that could be considered 
at great length. Organists are presumed to have consider- 
able of this, the most important of his assets. In the inter- 
pretation of standard works, most of the details of per- 
formance are indicated, or, as in Bach, clearly suggested. 
Musicianship is demanded in the accuracy of his applica- 
tion, his adherence to the printed notes, to his ability to 
reflect the style and details. By far the most cogent of 
the organist’s powers are those many occasions where he 
must fill in a few measures in the service—a short im- 
provisation. These extemporaneous efforts will reveal his 
imagination and mastery of the materials of music un- 
mistakably. 

Whether the musician of today is less skilled I would 
not venture an opinion. In listening to the attempts in the 
service of many churches over the air, my impression is 
that any study the organist has undergone in harmony and 
counterpoint has been futile insofar as actual application 
is concerned. When themes of previous or subsequent 
pieces are used the characteristics too frequently disappear 
and a confused series of senseless meanderings indicate 
poverty of invention and little musicality. 

Where a modulation is to be consummated, chord selec- 
tion is usually clumsy and unmusical. When the material 
is all new, the inadequacies are often pathetically exposed. 
Only elementary triads, often in that awkward 6/4 position, 
appear sprinkled in with that trite refuge of the inept, the 
dominant seventh chord. I have often thought that the 
elimination of keyboard harmony (in large doses) with 
each successive chapter of the book, has resulted in this 
appalling inability to use chords expertly. This matter of 
short improvisations (and modulations) is one which every 
organist ought to investigate exhaustively. 

How many organists can transpose even a simple hymn 
tune at sight with accuracy? A look at the records of 
AGO examinations will disclose the tragedies that occur 
even when the candidates have been presumed to have made 
some preparation. If you cannot do this relatively easy 
task, it behooves you to study it for your own self-protec- 
tion and complete musicianship. In this field, and in 
modulation, J. Fischer & Bro. has comprehensive books 
that will bring results—one, “Modulation,” by Edward 
Shippen Barnes, and my own “Practical Transposition for 
Pianists and Organists.” It seems to me to be quite absurd 
that an organist should be lacking so completely in such 
elementary areas as intelligent modulation and transpo- 
sition of simple music at sight—without having to write 
it out in the new key beforehand. 

These are a few of the rampant shortcomings that have 
been evident in church organ performances I have heard. 
Any attempt to remedy all or any will demand a desire to 
become more efficient which would result in far greater 
mastery and ease of mind, and a determination derived from 
self-examination to rise from the ranks of bunglers to 
the eminence of the complete organist. 
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REVIEWS 


CHORAL MUSIC 


William A. 
Goldsworthy 





H. W. GRAY CO., INC., 159 East 48 St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

From a large number of anthems and 
carols for the holiday season, we have 
made a preference list, i.e., those we 
should consider were we again in 
choir work, pieces we recommend 
heartily to our confreres. We do 
not feel the others are unworthy; 
but these are tops. 

Mary E, Caldwell—‘‘Carol of the 
little King,” Ef, 6p, e, 20¢, written 
for 3-part female, and also for SAB. 
This is one of the most exquisitely 
fragile carols for Christmas. We pre- 
fer it done by women, for some ama- 
teur baritones singing _ stridently 
would mar the delicate quality of the 
whole. Let the women keep it for 
their own; and note its emotional ap- 
peal to the congregation. 

Mary E. Caldwell—"Carol of the 
lonely shepherd,” Df, 8p, e, 20¢. 
This is a blessing for larger groups 
who like highly emotional effects. 
Dramatic changes, striking climaxes. 
Our professional choral directors will 
enjoy it greatly. As for us, we'll go 
where they sing Mrs. Caldwell’s 
“Carol of the little King.” 

Norman Coke-Jephcott—"The gate 
of the year,” A, 8p, m, 20¢. Our 
famous contrapuntalist is now writing 
music; and to us this is a great an- 
them, The text was read and made 
famous by King George during the 
war; the composer has given it a 
setting of fine dignity. In spots one’s 
spine tingles as well. It’s not too 
hard—a real choir will make unfor- 
gettable effect with it. Use it for 
New Year’s Eve, or the following 
Sunday—the best anthem for such 
services known to us. 

Harold Friedell—‘‘The feast of the 
star,” 28p, e, $1. Mr. Friedell gives 
us the pageant of the year. We 
have “Feasts of Light” all over the 
country, consisting generally of lots 
of candles and other lighting effects. 
Some reading is done, some hymns 
are sung, and one leaves with a sense 
of the lack of cohesion in it all. 
Here we have a well-knit work, with 
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FOR THE CHOIR DIRECTOR 





A new book full of new ideas, by 
a director who has used them 
successfully .. . 
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Liturgical Chorale Book . . . $2.00 


15 chorale preludes by A. W. Leupold, with the 4-part 
settings of J. S. Bach. Medium difficulty. Registrations 
for pipe and Hammond organ. 


Organ Compositions . . $2.00 each 
Vol. |, Il 


F. Melius Christiansen's choral works adapted for organ 
by G. Winston Cassler. Medium grade of difficulty, 


registrations for pipe and Hammond organ. Vol. | gen- 
eral and Lenten numbers, Vol. Il general and Christmas 
numbers. 


Six Chorale Improvisations 
for Organ ..... . . $1.00 


Margrethe Hokanson's easy arrangements based on well- 
known hymn tunes, for pipe organ. 


Organ Music for Church 
andHome ...... . $2.00 


F. Melius Christiansen arrangements of 38 favorite se- 
lections from many composers. Easy to medium, for pipe 
or reed organ. Written on two staffs. 


Order from your local dealer or from 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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no total darkness, incidentally, be- 
ginning with Isaiah’s prophecy, and 
carrying through the birth of Jesus 
and the coming of the Magi. Easily 
staged, it is built on churchly music 
which provides wonderful _ back- 
ground, without calling undue atten- 
tion to itself. There are delightful 
bits for Junior choir, and the Seniors 
have two or three passages which 
could serve well as anthems. Mr. 
Friedell has written this for St. Bar- 
tholomew’s (N.Y.) choir, yet in such 
manner as to permit its use in a coun- 
try parish effectively. If you have an 
Epiphany service, consider this. It 
would also be suitable at Christmas 
time. 

Regina Holman Fryxell—''To the 
Christ Child,” 4p, 16¢. Mrs. Fryxell 
is a person who can write romantic 
music delightfully in modern style, 
and make it natural. She has here 
free rhythm, simple and graceful, with 
deep pathos, and also with power. 

W. A. Goldsworthy—'The twelve 
days of Christmas,” F, 12p, e, 22¢. 
As a contrast, here is a setting of the 
old traditional air, either for mixed 
or women’s voices. You won’t do 
it in service, but if you have a feast 
with the choir present, it will add joy 
to the occasion. 


Alfred M. Smith—'‘Mary’s lullaby,” 
F, 4p, e, 16¢. A delightful little 
melody with simple accompaniment, 
for children’s choirs. Four stanzas, 
easily learned, and _ characteristic 
enough to stay with the listener. Add 
this to what you already have for the 
youngsters. 

David H. Williams—‘O come 
Emanuel,” A, 6p, m, 20¢. In the 
two anthems in this review, David 
Williams makes a stride forward to 
give us works of a very high order. 
His new setting of the old text is 
fresh, vigorous and unusual. In his 
individual manner he takes a pun- 
gent phrase, and plays with it to in- 
troduce each verse; then a quiet 
phrase, followed by a very dramatic 
response: “Rejoice.” This could be 
used twice during Advent. 

David H. Williams—'‘The Saviour 
is born,” Em, 4p, e, 16¢. A sensitive 
soprano with a practically one-note 
accompaniment is followed by full 
choir singing of celestial choirs. Sec- 
ond verse, based on the same idea, has 
a muted acompaniment. Given a 
soprano with understanding and a de- 
vout choir, this anthem could take 
the place of the Scripture reading on 
Christmas Day. 

In summation: for Advent, Williams’ 


“O come Emanuel;”’ for Christmas, 
Caldwell’s “Carol of the little King;” 
and Williams’ ‘The Saviour ts born.” 
For youngsters, Smith’s "Mary's lulla- 
by;” for New Years, Coke-Jephcott’s 
“The gate of the year;’ and for 
Epiphany, Friedell’s “The feast of the 
star.” TAO would enjoy your re- 
actions to this list. 


On the tag end of the season comes 
another volume of 3-part treble an- 
thems, arranged by Gunnar Malmin, 
published by the AUGSBURG PUB- 
LISHING HOUSE. These volumes 
are on the increase, a fact probably 
due to their reasonable price. In this 
one there are 17 pieces to be had for 
80¢, whereas we would pay that much 
for 3 or 4 if published separately. 
Good works, well-arranged, and suit- 
able for Juniors or Seniors. 

At the same time appear three num- 
bers from a new series published 
by CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 
called the “Choral Art Edition.” If 
the works themselves were equal to 
the format, they would be a most 
welcome addition. Unfortunately 
this is not true. The entire edition 
is designed to “show the develop- 
ment of choral music through several 
centuries,’ a laudable undertaking, 
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and one musicologists and antiquari- 
ans will welcome, when completed. 
Doubtless the music is intended for 
use in the church, also, and we can- 
not believe it will be grateful to 
either choir or congregation. Two of 
the pieces have been dug out of the 
Yale Library by Parke Bernard; and 
we know he has found many others. 
We've been flooded with this type the 
past few ycars by one publisher and 
another, and looking back over and 
through the welter, we have yet to 
find one outstanding work. They're 
all of the same pattern, mostly con- 
trapuntal exercises set to hard texts. 
Those old writers were fatalists, con- 
vinced that nothing save the lug- 
ubrious was worth the setting. We 
devoutly wish the rummaging in old 
attics would cease. Noble as has 
been its history, the Lutheran Church, 
for example, will not solve its musical 
problems with 16th and 17th century 
idioms only. 

Oh, for another George Fischer, of 
happy memory. We recall his say- 
ing he intended to publish primarily 
the American composer, for only by 
such a program of opportunity could 
American church music develop to its 
best. In answer to a criticism of a 
work by a new composer which he 
published, his reply was that the man 
had ability and must be encouraged. 

To return to this series sent us, 
one of the three is by Staden (1600), 
another by Perti (1700), the third a 
“Gloria” by Wiliam Latham. We 
know not Dr. Latham, save that he is 
associate professor of music at Iowa 
State Teacher’s College; but we are 
willing to stake any amount that this 
work will be sung, and often, for it 
is a strong and forceful bit of praise, 
semi-contrauuntal, but with emotion, 
thrill and a vives i quality. It 


will cost you 25¢ and is well worth it. 


Knapp-Riegger—"Open the gates of 
the temple,” Ef, 7p, e, Flammer 20¢. 
As the book says, many, many years ago 
every soprano and tenor electrified the 
audience with a dramatic rendering of 
this solo. The publisher caught Mr. 
Riegger in a reminiscent mood, per- 
suaded him to arrange it for the ubi- 
quitous SAB chorus. Being a brilliant 
musician, he has done it well. 

Riegger Anthem Book, 46p, e, 
Flammer 75¢. The publisher induced 
Mr. Riegger to continue with his ar- 
rangements of SAB in this volume. He 
has done so tastefully. We have: the 
old Crusader’s Hymn, an Easter Passa- 
caglia of his own, two Russian pieces, 
a Swedish carol, the Prayer of Thanks- 
giving, and Faure’s Palms. This is a 
far cry from the Riegger whose or- 
chestral works we have heard per- 
formed by the New York Philhar- 
monic. Three of these pieces have 
been published separately. 
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Frances Williams—‘Chelsea Unison 
Choir Book,” 29p, e, Flammer 70¢. 
This volume of one and two part 
melodies is for children’s choir and 
will fill a need as it contains works 
for all the major church festivals. Sev- 
eral of them have clever descants 
which children and the congregation 
will enjoy greatly. There are nine 
pieces in the book. 


VOCAL SOLOS 

H. Alexander Matthews—'O love 
that casts out fear,” Ef, 4p, e, Gray 
60¢. Mr. Matthews knows how to 
write for solo voice, and also how to 
use words. This is for high voice, 
has pleasing melody, moving rhythm, 
and a sense of the dramatic in the use 
of climax, Looking for a new song? 
Get this one. 

Leo Sowerby — “The edge of 
dreams,” 16p, Gray $1.50. A set of 
six songs in cycle manner, based on 
ephemeral and melancholy texts, im- 
pressionistic in the French mode. This 
surely cannot be our Leo Sowerby of 
the virile, joyous, and at times almost 
ruthless style. Perhaps he has grown 
tired of red meat, and wishes delicate 
refreshments along the way. But 
whatever it is, here are six short songs 
that, given French text, should be 
sung at the delightful conceris intime. 

As usual Dr, Sowerby’s accompani- 
ments lend no help to the singer. To 
us, there are intriguing spots in two 
or three of the smaller songs, per- 
mitting opportunity to a good singer. 
Incidentally, as you have perhaps al- 
ready assumed, these are not religious 
offerings. 

David H. Williams—'Our blessed 
Redeemer,” D, 3p, e, Gray 60¢. We 
are a little surprised with this song. 
It is semi-hymn style, with two verses 
almost identical. It could be the so- 
prano part of a hymn-anthem, and as 
such would be acceptable; but it fails 
to be our idea of a solo. 


MUSIC FOR ORGAN 


H. W. Gray hits the jackpot! The 
organ pieces reviewed below are a 
complete pleaslre to write about—a 
fact singular in itself. With the 
mediocre to junky music published in 
appalling quantity, there is real joy 
when the editor finds a bag of apples 
without a single worm in them. 

Clarence Dickinson—‘‘The joy of the 
Redeemed,” G, 7p, me, Gray 75¢. Dr. 
Dickinson’s creative powers are too well 
known to require comment, as such. In 
this piece, he offers a set of variations 
on O quanta qualia which is worship- 
ful, dignified, makes for an excellent 
prelude for a festival service; in fact, 


there would be numerous times when it 
would be highly valuable. Though 
complete, for organ, parts for trumpets, 
trombones and timpani may be obtained 
from the publishers. 


Alec Rowley—'The — Sixty-Fifth 
Psalm,” D, 10p, e, Gray $1.25. Those 
familiar with the idiom of Rowley 
will relish this extremely lovely work 
which is obviously programmatic in 
content (aliusions to various: lines of 
the psalm are included), yet never ob- 
viously ‘pictorial.’ Rowley’s music 
has a quaint charm, reminds me a bit 
of the best of DeLamarter; this quite 
definitely needs an interpreter with 
both heart and head; is a highly desir- 
able addition for your service music li- 


brary. 


Jaromir Weinberger — “Me dita- 
tions,” (Three Preludes for Organ), 
12p, Gray $1.25. For organists who 
like their service music lyrical, these 
pieces are excellent, indeed; and offer 
the player more than ample oppor- 
tunity to display his color courage 
and his emotional potentialities. A 
sentimentalist will no doubt be able 
to ruin this charm with little trouble— 
a true musician will make of it listen- 
ing that worshippers will appreciate. 
May I suggest you follow carefully 
all dynamics suggestions, and handle 
the rhythms easily ? 


Alec Wyton—'‘Fanfare,” 7p, m, 
Gray 75¢. I’m listing no tonality 
center, for reasons which will be obvi- 
ous to all those who are smart enough 
to buy this highly interesting piece. 
Mr. Wyton, organist and master of 
the choristers in New York’s Cathed- 
ral Church of St. John the Divine, 
wrote this work at the request of 
Charlotte Garden and is dedicated to 
G. Donald Harrison “who created the 
State Trumpet.” 


“Festival Voluntaries,” 22p, No- 
vello. This volume, designated for 
Lent, Passiontide and Palm Sunday is 
questionably titled since only the last 
of the five pieces is very “festal’’ in 
design. The works are of equally high 
quality in compositional workmanship, 
as the listing of titles and composers 
will immediately show: “Canzonetta 
on ‘Horsley,’’’ Eric H. Thiman; ‘Pas- 
torale on ‘Rockingham,’” Norman 
Gilbert; “Introitus on ‘Herzliebster 
Jesu,’ ’’ Gordon Slater; ‘Reflection on 
‘The Passion Chorale, ’’ Desmond 
Ratcliffe; and “Epilogue on ‘St. 
Theodolph,’’’ Healey Willan. 


It is sufficient to state that this 
volume is honest church music, written 
by composers who understand the 
meaning and purpose of worship. 
There is nothing here to startle those 
who demand the unusual or out of the 
ordinary—only solid workmanship 
which serves the purpose of helping 
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worshippers to attain the proper 
mood to be receptive to the Grace ot 
God. 

Handel—''Fourteen Pieces,” 20p, 
Novello. Precisely what the intended 
purpose of this set is, I’m not at all 
sure. They are marches, minuets and 
gavottes, none of which may be term- 
ed acceptable for church use; none of 
them especially worthy of recital. 
These arrangements by C. S. Lang of 
Handel music from his secular can- 
tatas and oratorios (they, too, were 
basically secular, as you will discover 
in a subsequent issue). 

Ivan Langstroth—“Chorale-Toccata 
and Fugue,” 25p, Novello. Mr. Lang- 
stroth hesitates not to be complicated 
and extended. This is recital material 
for only those with facile technique. 
The idiom is relatively contemporary, 
yet not ear-splittingly dissonant. Com- 
positionally, the work is well written 
as anything from this composer's pen. 

Ivan  Langstroth—‘Fantasy and 
Fugue,” 21p, Novello. Along the 
same general concept as the preceding 
piece, this requires an organist with 
adequate training and dexterity. That 


the composer has written for media 
other than the organ may be consider- 
ed all to the good. We need music 
which stems from the larger horizon 
of those who are familiar with nu- 
merous instrumental media. The the- 
matic material of the ‘Fantasy’ 1s 
well integrated; that of the “Fugue” 
equally well done; building to a fine 
climax with a steady oncoming pulse. 
Though some organists may not con- 
sider these two pieces their personal 
recital choices, the music should be 
on the list of required material for 
study, and use. 

John Lugge—“Three Voluntaries,” 
l4p, Novello. The editing of these 
pieces is by Lady Susi Jeans and John 
Steele. While listed “for Double Or- 
gan,” they are not duets; and as the 
introductory commentary states, 
“These pieces were played on the one- 
manual organs of the period [17th 
century]. Soon after 1600 a second 
manual was added to some English 
organs, and a new form of composi- 
tion was devised: the Voluntary for a 
Double Organ. The upper and louder 


manual was the ‘Double,’ ‘Bass, or 
Great; it had more stops than the low- 


er manual, the ‘Single, ‘Little,’ or 
‘Chair. In form these voluntaries 
for double organ resemble the ‘free’ 
organ fantasia; they are written in 
three- and four-part imitative counter- 
point and consist of several sections, 
each built on a new theme.” The 
music itself is more or less typical 
of the period, usable registrationally 
with the so-called “baroque” method 
and thought. 

The editor's note in the choral 
music reviews holds here, also. When 
Novello gives us prices, in U. S. terms, 
we'll include this in our reviews. 

Jan Bender—‘‘Twenty Short Organ 
Pieces,’ 26p, $2.00 Concordia. Here 
again Concordia offers service music— 
short pieces from one to three pages— 
that will be highly helpful to those 
who require “fill ins” which they do 
not care to improvise. Jan Bender 
is a careful writer whose contempo- 
rary infusions are logical yet never 
dissonant. We recommend highly 
this set to you. R.B. 





CONGRATULATIONS 


Tose OF US who are con- 
cerned with what is happening today in the realms of 
worship, architecture and acoustics, know that architects 
the country over are searching vainly for adequate, valid 
information, for data which they can use in their creative 
designing of churches. 

About this problem in general we have no intent of 
discussing here, although we would comment on one par- 
ticular item which has bearing: space and placement prob- 
lems for the church organ. 

The thing that bothers us most is the lack of intelligent 
evaluation given this matter. All too many (and we include 
architects along with organ builders, organists, and laity) 
think of this problem almost solely in terms of past con- 
ditioning, in terms of past experience. What one has grown 
up with in one's own parish church—what one has seen in 
some especially beautiful church wh'lo on a trip—what one 
has chosen through emotional rather than intellectual evalu- 
ation—none of these is basic. 

Had we space we might go into the philosophy of all 
this. We are, however, more interested at the moment in 
a few comments about the data which is presently available 
to those who are seeking it. 

Not very long ago a New York architect published a 
book which included a chapter on data allied to churches, 
and which had a bit of information about organ-and-choir 
placement. On the whole, the information given was dated, 
was not nearly extensive enough to be of best help. 

A few years ago the Baldwin Piano Company published 
a brochure on the subject of organ placement and space 
problems which was an excellent thing if the data were 
restricted to the consideration of an electronic instrument. 

Very recently the Schantz Organ Company put out a 
similar brochure which is most helpful about organs, al- 
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though we could wish the brochure were considerably more 
extensive and detailed. We learned that the Schantz people 
suggested this project to AOB, the organ builders’ own 
organization. This group expressed interest but no desire 
to implement that interest. So the Schantz company 
tackled the project by itself. TAO compliments Schantz 
for doing this, and hopes their brochure will be of real 
help to the countless persons seeking this information. 

For more than two years now the AGO Committee on 
Architecture and Acoustics has been working toward the 
publication of a pamphlet on acoustics in the church, this 
project to be jointly sponsored and approved by AGO, 
AOB, and the American Institute of Architects. To date, 
the project has been bogged down by a certain lack of 
willingness by those in the AGO committee who have been 
doing the writing to accept the requirements of AIA in 
the handling of the data to be disseminated. 

This is not to say that what has been written is incorrect. 
Rather, it is a problem of writing in a manner which for 
architects is unrealistic, dated, hazy, and in terminology 
which is foreign. The pamphlet does not realize its potential 
as related to the theory, philosophy or technologies of the 
architectural profession today. As a member of this AGO 
committee, your editor has a feeling of utter frustration. 

Some times we wonder if organ builders, and certain 
individuals in particular, are realistically aware of the 
problems confronting church architects today? Aside from 
the reluctant reactionaries and the vicious refusers to ac- 
cept today's requirements in church building, church boards 
and building committees are now beginning to realize that 
a church built today must take into full account contempo- 
rary methods and materials of construction if a church is 
economically possible. Traditional methods and materials 
are so fantastically costly in comparison they cannot be any 
longer considered. 

Obviously, it is highly difficult to work out a pamphlet 
which will be acceptable to all facets concerned, but we 
personally believe it can be done. We hope it will. R.B. 
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EDITORIALLY YOURS 


The American Composer — | 


THREE-PART discussion about the American organ 
A composer begins in this issue. We propose to 

attack the problem from three viewpoints, and 
in three issues. Right now, let's take a look at this com- 
poser, himself. 

Who is he—how does he accomplish what he does— 
what is he? We have no intention of picking out any 
individuals and subjecting them to our searchlighted 
microscope to discover personal behaviour patterns. 

TAO has no interest whatsoever in composers’ person- 
al lives and habits. We are not amused by the baloney 
served up for the vicarious delights of readers in some 
other periodicals which need not be mentioned. 

We do think, however, that a few generalizations are 
in order, so that any of you who are enough interested 
may then be able to better direct your own thoughts, 
and actions. That there are precious few American organ 
composers able to live by their efforts in this direction 
may not precisely be news. Seldom can a composer eat 
regularly by the income he derives from his brain children. 

Composers are teachers, performers, business exec- 
utives, and numerous other entities, full or part time. 
Only those composers who are benefiting temporarily 
by grants from educational and other foundations, Ful- 
bright scholarships, and the like, are able to devote their 
full time and art to composition. 

Some few argue that composers should be subsidized 
by the government. Maybe so, but when musical com- 
position enters the area of politics, the nadir of inspira- 
tion has been achieved. Witness the USSR. If a com- 
poser allegedly veers from the party line of the moment 
(presuming he can find it, that is), he's had it! While we 
do not believe that were composers in the U. S. govern- 
ment-subsidized that politicians would necessarily dictate 
ideas and patterns, we do believe strongly that creative 
effort is usually stifled in large degree when the en- 
ervating influence of complete subsidy (of any kind) is 
present. 

Even though composers may be less than ideally situ- 
ated when their writing talents are relegated to a part- 
time basis only, we are old fashioned enough to feel 
that the best music often stems from creative activity 
which was to some degree in spite of rather than because 
of circumstances—circumstances like the permission or 
ability to take care adequately of the everyday business 
of living. 

Composers who are teachers have the wonderful stim- 
ulation of helping others through pedagogy, are in a 
stimulating atmosphere conducive to their own cre- 
ativity. Even those composers whose major activity is 
foreign to music may find their compositional life as a 
fine foil and balance-wheel-in-contrast which sparks their 
thinking and design. Composers who are themselves pro- 
fessional performers should, theoretically at least, be ex- 
ceptionally able to recognize the practical side of com- 
position and infuse their creative efforts with this prac- 
ticality. 

Composers are people. Few of us, no matter what our 
endeavor, do our best work without stimuli and incentives. 
With composers, one stimulus, one incentive, is recog- 
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nition of his creative efforts by performances in the pro- 
fessional recital and concert field. Another obviously 
powerful incentive is recognition through commissions, 
something we will amplify later. A third and less obvi- 
ous stimulus is the inclusion of the composer far more 
intimately within our own circles of thought and function. 


If composers are people, they might like to be treated 
as such. They are not going to be entranced by being 
made the butt of personal opportunism or i group 
recognition by remote control only. Many organists 
would do themselves a great favor if they made close 
personal friends of composers, and by so doing get to 
know them as people, as well as to understand and evalu- 
ate their problems, headaches and woes. 


The personal liaison between organists and organ com- 
posers, except in a metropolitan area like New York (and 
even here such relationships are not as many as they 
could and should be), are few and far between. Com- 
posers are alleged to be unwilling to come out of their 
ivory towers and associate with others—an old wive's 
tale we find too amusing to be recognized. 


We have the feeling—suspicion might be a better 
word—that more intellectually and musically stimulating 
friendships are not apparent largely because organists 
themselves are unwilling to expose their own ignorance. 

This may be rough talk, even a blast at organists and 
their intellectual capabilities and their inverted holier- 
than-thou attitudes and their stubborn insistence and 
refusal to mature. If the shoe fits, okay—wear it, and 
regret it. 

We believe quite sincerely that when composers of 
organ music, and organists, begin to know each other— 
to learn each other's problems—to understand the whys 
behind the obstacles relating to the dismal picture which 
is the current scene in many respects, musically, that is, 
then many problems could be overcome to the mutual 
advantage and betterment of these two entities. 

We wish we could be a part of more of the sessions 
when composers and organists get together and let their 
hair down. The small exposure we have had to this sort 
of thing has been highly stimulating, and has without 
exception served to clear up misunderstandings, frus- 
trations, dilemmas, and numerous other things. 





Highland, Illinois 


We have just completed another project which is the 


first, to my knowledge, in organ exhibits: which we recently 
designed and built for the Home Show in Chicago. The 
stoplist was designed along residential use, but could be 
used in a modern church as well. This exhibit acquainted 
some 300,000 people with the organ and should actually 
be an aid to the entire organ industry. 


Sincerely yours, 

WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
Martin M. Wick, 

President 
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RECITALS AND CONCERTS 


HARRIETT SLACK RICHARDSON, organist, St. Mark's Episcopal Church, 
Springfield, Vermont, playing August 14 in St. Paul's Chapel, Columbia 
University, New York 


Toccata Muffat 
Concerto 13 ("The Cuckoo and the Nightingale'’) Handel 
Larghetto and Allegro 
Passacaglia and Fugue Bach 
Prelude and Fugue in B Major Saint-Saens 
The Rhythmic Trumpet Bingham 
Pavane (Rhythmic Suite) Elmore 
Litanies Alain 


HAT Mrs. Richardson has a wealth of ability there 

can be no doubt. Her ease in performing considered 
feats of technique with complete ease is at once noticed, and 
this despite a bit of “hands in the air” which I strongly 
suspect she is not aware she does. 

Her opening piece was stylistically acceptable, although 
less thick registrations would have permitted it to be linearly 
and contrapuntally clearer in the chapel acoustics. The first 
movement of the Handel suffered from too slow a tempo; 
but the second movement sparkled nicely, would have been 
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even better with a bit more staccato playing. The Passacaglia 
and Fugue was given a masterly reading which would have 
reached artist level had the player been willing to let herself 
20. 

Some of her loveliest playing was the Saint-Saens—a 
lovely work which is seldom heard. Seth Bingham’s RAyfh- 
mic Trumpet is such a good piece that even a somewhat 
pedestrian playing of it did not keep out the sparkle. I 
felt Mrs. Richardson’s consideration of a Pavane, as a dance 
form at least, was a bit doleful. Her registrations were su- 
perb, and had she given just slightly more tempo to the piece 
it would really have been something. Her closing piece was 
the one time her virtuoso capabilities really showed. While 
her registrations here and there left one in doubt as to which 
hand was doing what, there was drama and fire in this mag- 
nificant exhortation, reiterated in numberless ways. 

As before stated, Harriet Slack Richardson is a mighty 
fine organist, and one who would place herself alongside 
our best women recitalists today if she would but let herself 
go. As it is, there is something missing—that something 
which is above and beyond the notes. R. B. 
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CANTATAS AND ORATORIOS 


Season of 1955-56 

This list is a compilation of those per- 
formances which have been —— to TAO’s 
attention during the past season, but, of course, 
not to be considered complete. We invite 
readers to send us their cantata and oratorio 
performances for next year’s publication. TAO 
will list all such which include complete in- 
formation. We are not responsible for titles 
and composers misspelled on programs; will 
ignore works like Bach cantatas listed only 
by number, 


Bach, Christmas Oratorio, 10 
Mass Bm, 5 
St. John Passion, 2 
St. Luke Passion 
St. Matthew Passion, 7 
Childhood of Christ 
For Us a Child, 4 
Jesus my Joy 
Magnificat, 2 
O Light everlasting 
Out of the Deep 
Sages of Sheba 
Sleepers wake, 3 
Numbered cantatas, 8 (not identified) 
Baxter, Hound of Heaven 
Ode to Music 
Paschal Lamb 
Beethoven, Mass C 
Missa Solemnis 
Mount of Olives 
Berlioz, Requiem 
Brahms, Requiem, 7 
Song of Destiny, 3 
Britten, St. Nicholas 
Bruckner, Mass Em 
Bush, Christmas Cantata 
Buxtehude, Create in me 
In Dulci Jublio 
Jesu joy 
Rejoice Beloved, 4 
Twilight Music 
Clokey, Allelulia Lord Immortal 
When the Christ Child 
Debussy, Prodigal Son, 4 
Dickinson, Redeemer 
Dubois, Seven last Words, 6 
Durufle, Requiem 
Dvorak, Stabat Mater 
Elgar, Dream of Gerontius 
Light of Life 
Elmore, Incarnate Word, 5 
Erlebach, Thoughts of Darkness 
Faure, Mass A 
Requiem, 7 
Franck, Mass A 
Friedell, Feast of Star 
Gaul, Holy City, 2 
Gounod, St. Cecilia Mass, 2 
Seven Words 
Handel, Judas Maccabeus, 3 
Messiah, 50 
St. John Passion 
Haydn, Creation, 6 
Imperial Mass, 3 
Honegger. Christmas Cantata, 2 
King David, 3 
Horton, White Pilgrim 
James, Nightingale of Bethlehem 
Matthews, Story of Christmas 
Mendelssohn, Elijah, 12 
Hymn of Praise, 2 
St. Paul 
Milford, Pilgrim’s Progress 
Mozart, Grand Mass, 6 
Exultate Jubilate 
Requiem, 10 
Palestrina, Stabat Mater 
Parker, Hora Novissima, 8 
Parris, Alas for the Day 
Pergolesi, Stabat Mater 
Perry, Stabat Mater 
Puccini, Messa Gloria, 2 
Purvis, Judas Iscariot, 2 
Magnificat 
St. Nicholas Mass 
Rossini, Stabat Mater, 3 
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GEORGE FAXON 


who has been appointed Chairman of the 
Church Music Department at Boston Uni- 
versity. He will offer advanced instruction 
in organ in addition to his teaching courses 
in church music. 

Faxon, organist and choirmaster of 
famed Trinity Church, Boston, enjoys a 
national reputation as recitalist, authority 
on church music and as a pedagogue. He 
was heard in recital at the 1956 national 
convention of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, is a member of the national music 
committee of the National Council of 
Churches, and is a Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, London. 

Besides his duties in the School of Fine 
and Applied Arts at Boston University, 
Professor Faxon will coordinate the courses 
in church music offered in the School of 
Theology and in the College of Liberal 
Arts, thus being in charge of an area which 
provides organists, choirmasters and min- 
isters of music, as well as aspirants for the 
ministry and religious education a full and 

practical education in the field. 


Saint-Saens, Christmas Oratorio, 5 

Schubert, Miriam’s Song 

Schuetz, Christmas Oratorio, 3 
St. John Passion 

Sowerby, Canticle of Sun 
Forsaken of Man 

Stainer, Crucifixion, 2 

Van Hulse, Beatitudes 

Verdi, Requiem, 6 

Victoria, St. John Passion 

Vivaldi, Gloria 

Weinberger, Psalm 150 

DMWilliams, Pageant of Nativity 

RVWilliams, Dona Nobis Pacem 
This Day 

Wright, Green Blade riseth, 2 


WILLIAM RIPLEY DORR 
retired June 1 from his post of organist and 
choirmaster of Mary Star of the Sea Church, 
San Pedro, Calif. The organ in his home 
was sold to the Congregational Church in 
Ferndale. Mr. Dorr, a charter TAO sub- 
scriber, will continue to receive his copies 
at his new residence address in Santa Barbara. 


HEINZ ARNOLD 

sailed back to this country May 31 after a 
season of recitals and study in foreign 
countries. He has been appointed chapel 
organist and choirmaster in Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri, starting with the fall 
1956 term, where he will play on the new 
Aeolian-Skinner organ installed in Augurt. 


VICTOR GONZALEZ 
died June 5, 1956. Cause of death was an 
automobile accident some months ago which 
necessitated amputation of both legs. Of 
Spanish birth, Gonzalez moved early to 
France, training with Cavaille-Coll and Merk- 
lin before starting his own organ building 
firm. Among his major installations were 
Rheims Cathedral, St. Merry, St. Eustache, 
Palais du Chaillot in Paris, and the studio 
instruments for André Marchal and Giuseppe 





Englert. 
A.A.G.O., M.M., Ph.D. 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art 


(Affiliated with the University of Detroit) 
Central Methodist, Lansing 


ROBERT BARLEY 
St. John’s Episcopal Church | 
| York, Penna. 


ARNOLD £. BOURZIEL 


M.A., A.A.G.O. 
Organist and Choirmaster 


Central Presbyterian Church 


Lafayette, Indiana 


Donald Coats 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 
| Madison Ave. at 7ist St., New York City 
























































Dubert Dennis 


TEACHER — CONCERTS 
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M. S. M. 
Organist and Choirmaster 
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FIFTH INTERNATIONAL ORGAN 

WEEK 
was held in Nuremburg, Germany, June 16- 
24. Among the organists taking part were 
John Webster of Oxford, Fernando Germani 
of Rome, Gaston Litaize of Paris, Helmut 
Walcha of Frankfort, and Friedrich Hoegner 
of Munich. Prizes of $250 and $125 were 
offered for major organ compositions. 


ARTHUR B. JENNINGS 
retired in June as professor of music and 
university organist of the University of Min- 
nesota, a post he had held 18 years. He will 
continue as organist of Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church in Minneapolis. 


ROBERT M. STOFER 

has resigned his position as organist and 
choirmaster of Cleveland’s Church of the 
Covenant to accept a similar post in the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Dayton 
Ohio. Mr. Stofer has an M.S.M. from Union 
Theological Seminary’s School of Sacred Mu- 
sic, has studied with T. Tertius Noble, 
Clarence Dickinson and Hugh Porter. 


| 
.— Pine 

















V. EARLE COPES 

has been appointed associate professor of 
organ and director of the college choir of 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. He was 
graduated with a B.A. degree from David- 
son College, Conway, Ark., has an M.S.M. 
and B.D. from Union Theological Seminary. 
His organ teachers have been Kenneth Os- 
born, Clarence Dickinson, Robert Baker and 
Dora Poteet Barclay; choral conducting with 
Hugh Ross, Peter Wilhousky and Robert 
Shaw. 


HERBERT STAVELY SAMMOND 
has retired as organist and choirmaster of 
Middle Collegiate Church, New York, after a 
service of 35 years. He has been made 
Minister of Music Emeritus. 








THE OGDENS 


GEORGE DAVID 
Father-Son Organ-Piano Concerts 
Novelty, Ohio 


Roser Owen 
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ROBERT WILSON HAYS 


Kansas State College 





Manhattan, Kansas 
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Director 


Division of Organ and Church Music 
UNIVERSITY a COLORADO 
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— M. Hollister 


| M. S. M. 
| Organist-Director 
Mt. Lebanon Methodist Church 


3319 W. Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 16, Penna. 

















Roy Perry 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Kilgore, Texas 


RICHARD PURVIS 


Grace Cathedral 
Palace of the Legion of Honor 
San Francisco — _ California | 


Cora Conn Redic 
MUS.DOC., A.A.G.O. 


Organ Department 
ST. JOHN'S LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


W infield, Kansas 


























Harry H. Huber 


M. Mus. 

KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
University Methodist Church 

Salina, Kansas 











j "WILLARD E. RETALLICK 


Boy Choir Specialist 
ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH | 
Providence, R. I. 
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WILBUR H. ROWAND 


University of Alabama 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
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J. Sheldon Scott 


Organist - Composer 


THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 





Steubenville, Ohio 














ORGANIST 





JOSEPH W. 


— COMPOSER 


San Dimas _— 


CLOKEY 


California 











MELVILLE SMITH 
Director of the Longy School of Music, 


Cambridge, Mass., has been appointed or- 
ganist and choir director of First Church 
(Unitarian), Boston. He assumed his new 
duties in September after returning from 
Europe, where he conducted a tour visiting 
famous organs and organists throughout 
France, Belgium and England. 

His predecessor in First Church, Mr. 
William E. Zeuch, had held the post for 


thirty consecutive years. 


MUSIC COUNCIL CHARTER 
The legislation to grant the National Music 
Council a Congressional Charter, which was 
passed by the House of Representatives May 
21 and by the Senate July 23, was signed by 
President Eisenhower August 1. The Nation- 
al Music Council is the only musical organi- 
zation now holding a Congressional Charter. 


FREDERICK D. WEAVER, 69 
died June 1 in Maryland General Hospital, 
Baltimore. He had been for 31 years a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Peabody Conservatory, 
and for 40 years organist of the First Pres- 
byterian Church; for the last few years he 
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| 
Phillip Steinhaus | 
All Saints’ Church 
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Organist yg —_—_— 
Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Dayton 2, Ohio 











Charles Dodsley Walker 








~ SAMUEL WALTER 
"ST. JOHN'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Stamford, Connecticut 








harry b. welliver 
dean, school of music 

millikin university 

decatur, illinois 











@ RUSSELL WING 


M.S.M. — Organist & Director 


| FIRST METHODIST CHURCH 
| Corpus Christi, Texas | 














ALEC WYTON 


M.A.(Oxon.), F.R.C.O., 
Ch.M., F.A.G.O. 
| Organist and Master of the Choristers, 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine, 











| New York City 
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was organist for St. Mark’s Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, and until the time of his 
death was organist and director for the Balti- 
more Hebrew Congregation. Mr. Weaver's 
wife, Frances Koch Weaver, is also an or- 
ganist. Mr. Weaver had been a TAO sub- 
scriber since 1940. 


MUSIC THERAPY 
The Seventh Annual Conference of the 
National Association for Music Therapy will 
be held at the Hotel Jayhawk, Topeka, 
Kansas, October 18, 19, 20, 1956. Members 
of allied professions may attend by paying 
a registration fee of $5. 


VINCENT PERSICHETTI’S 
“Hymns and Responses for the Church Year” 
(Elkan-Vogel) had its first Philadelphia per- 
formance October 7 in the First Presbyterian 
Church, with the composer conducting. 

Choirs were those of the First Presbyterian 
Church (Dr. Alexander McCurdy) and the 
junior choir of Mount Airy Presbyterian 
Church (Virginia Cheesman), with Dr. Mc- 
Curdy at the organ. 


LAZAR WEINER 
choir director of New York’s Central Syna- 
gogue and music director of the national net- 
work radio program, Message of Israel, was 
the winner of the Jacob Weinberger Com- 
position Prize for 1956, awarded by the 
Hebrew Union School of Sacred Music. 


ST. MARK’S CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA 
announces the Third Annual Composers’ 
Competition, requiring a ‘‘Festival Volun- 
tary” for organ, in a contemporary idiom. 
Winner will receive $100 and publication 
of the work by Saint Mary’s Press. The 
competition closes January 31, 1957. De- 
tailed information from Wesley A. Day, St. 
Mark's Church, 1625 Locust St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 


ANN LOUISE BRAINERD 
of Oberlin College has been awarded the 
$1,500 Music Scholarship by the board of 
directors of Reid Hall, for the academic year 
of 1956-57. Founded through the efforts of 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for Cinema 
—Theatre Organ Digest, Monthly 
Periodical on Movie Organ History, 
Specs., Unit Organ Data: etc., $5 per 
year. Al Miller, M'haha Sta., Box 5035, 
Minneapolis 6, Minnesota, U. S. A. 
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THE INSTANT-MODULATOR | 


| SEVENTH EDITION JUST OFF PRESS—Keyboard | 

| modulation from ANY key to ANY OTHER at a 

| glance—INSTANT, COMPLETE, and MUSICAL. 
Used by organists and accompanists in ALL 48 | 
States. An amazing time-saver for the busy | 

| Organist! Price complete with Instant-Finder Slide, | 

oe MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. | 

THE MARVIN MUSIC EDITION 
| 260 Handy Street — Ni 








ew Brunswick, N,J.| 


ORGAN PRACTISE at home, school 
or studio. Are you interested in at- 
taching mechanism and pedals to an 
upright piano at very small cost? 
Plays both 8' and 16' pitches. Will 
not damage instrument for regular use 
as a piano. For information, address 
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the late Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Reid Hall is 
an educational center and residence for uni- 
versity women in Paris, aimed at the develop- 
ment of international friendship and under- 
standing. While this Music Scholarship, 
which was established in 1953, has not yet 
been awarded to an organist, organ students 
in the following colleges are eligible: Barn- 
ard, Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Oberlin, 
Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 
TAO mentions this in the hope that organ 
students in any of these institutions will look 
into such a valuable opportunity. Informa- 
tion may be had by writing Reid Hall, Inc., 
767 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NORMAN LANDIS 
who celebrated his fortieth anniversary as 
organist and choir director in the Flemington 
(New Jersey) Presbyterian Church, died of 
a heart attack May 23. He had been a TAO 
subscriber since 1927. 


Recitalists 


NORMAN COKE-JEPHCOTT 
presented three of his “teen-age” students in 
recital August 13 for the Rockland County 
Chapter AGO in the home of Commander 
G. Scott Findlay. 

Joan Scott Findlay played Bach’s ‘Prelude 
and Fugue in B Flat,” Dr. Coke-Jephcott’s 
“Bishop's Promenade” and an arrangement of 
the “Londonderry Air.” 

Phoebe Luther, organist of St. John’s-in- 
the-Wilderness, played Bach’s “Cathedral 
Prelude and Fugue,’ Brahms’ “A Lovely 
Rose,’ and Mendelssohn's “Sonata 6.” 

James Edward Reyes, recent winner of 
an organ scholarship to Syracuse University, 
played Bach's ‘Prelude in B minor,’ Coke- 
Jephcott’s “Scherzo Classique,” and a piano 
“Sonata in A Major’ which he has just 
completed. 


THREE PROGRAMS IN THE CHURCH 
OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, NEW 
YORK. CITY 
EDWARD LINZEL, May 14: 

Dandrieu, Offertoire pour le jour de Paques 

Tournemire, Dominica Resurrectionis, Op. 56 

Clerambault, Suite on Deuxieme Ton 

de Maleingreau, Symphonie de |’'Agneau 
Mystique 





Statement of ownership and manage- 
ment required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts 
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mission expires March 30, 1957. 


ERNEST WHITE, May 21: 
Karg-Elert, Fuge, Kanzone und Epilog 
(violin, women’s voices and organ) 
Couperin, Messe Solonelle a l’usage des 
Paroisses 
Poulenc, Litanies a la Vierge noire 
(women's voices and organ) 
EDWARD LINZEL, May 28: 
Bach, Fantasia in G 
Messiaen, L’ Ascension 
Bach, Schmuecke dich 
Messiaen, Les Corps glorieux 
TAO wishes to point up that Messrs. 
Linzel and White with these programs con- 
tinued their efforts to present music that 
is unhackneyed and all too seldom heard. 
TAO agrees with the theory propounded by 
these two gentlemen that the whole pano- 
rama of organ literature suffers considerably 
from a lack of exposure. 


GEORGE FAXON 
in the Methuen Memorial Music Hall, 
March i6: 
Sowerby, Pageant 
Menotti, Arabesque and Dialogue 
Titcomb, Suite in E 
Dandrieu, Fifers 
Telemann, Fantasia 
Bach, Em Partita 
Messiaen, Combat de la mort et de la vie 
(Les Corps Glorieux) 
Jongen, Sonata Eroica 
Maquaire, Allegro (Symphony 1) 
Dupre, Intermezzo (Symphony 2) 
Poulenc, O quam tristis (Stabat Mater) 
Vierne, Final (Symphony 6) 
YUKO GRACE HAYASHI 
Jordan Hall, N.E. Conservatory, Boston, 
February 6: 
Vivaldi-Bach, Allegro (Am Concerto) 
d’Aquin, Noel 


Heinz Amold 


| 
| 
| F.A.G.O., D.Mus. (Dublin) 
| 
| 
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Richard Keys Biggs 


Blessed Sacrament Church 
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| Address: 6657 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood | 








SETH BINGHAM 
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Teacher of Church Musicians | 
F.A.G.O. Mus.Doc. | 
Music Department, Columbia University 


School of Sacred Music 
Union Theological Seminary 


|921 Madison Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 
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Bach, C Toccata, Adagio and Fugue 
Schumann, Canon in Bf minor 
Liszt, Ad nos ad salutarem undam 
Sowerby, Pageant 

Titcomb, Regina coeli 

Dupre, Intermezzo (Symphony 
Messiaen, Transports of joy 


2) 


JOHN HAMILTON 
First Presbyterian Church, San Diego, Calif., 
April 20: 
Liszt, Prelude and Fugue on B A C H 
Praetorius, Choral-Fantasy on “A mighty 
fortress is our God” 
Bach, Dearest Jesus we are here; D and 
Em Preludes cnd Fugues 
Scarlatti, Two Sonatas 
Brahms, O God Thou faithful God 
Schumann, Canon in B 
Mussorgsky, Ballet of the unhatched chicks 
Elmore, Rhumba 
Mr. Hamilton appeared on April 13 and 14 
as harpsichordist in the Santa Barbara Col- 
lege of the University of California Fourth 
Annual Bach Festival. 


You, the Reader 


Stamford, Conn. 

I think too much has been said about the 
inappropriateness of the Wagner and Men- 
delssohn wedding marches. Not that I think 
they are great pieces of music (hymns were 
sung by the choir and congregation during 
the processional and recesional at my wed- 
ding) but they are now associated with wed- 
dings in church and not opera or the theatre. 


To say that our grandfathers did not use 





them is beside the point; to say they are not 
“traditional’’ is not exactly true. To those who 
associate them with weddings in churches, 
they are traditional, whether they have been 
in use 5 years or 500. To tell a congrega- 
tion that plainsong is traditional may mean 
nothing to them, especially if their tradition 
has been Victorian hymns. The only way 
for the marches to be banned from Episcopal 
use is to specify that they are “‘light and 
unseemly music’—not all rectors do so 
specify. 


Dr, Everett Titcomb in his Anglican Ways 
(H.W.Gray,1954) on page 22 sums up the 
way I feel about this matter: “There is but 
one possibly valid argument for allowing 
them to be played in church which is that 
they have been almost universally used at 
weddings in this country for so many years 
that today no one hearing them has thoughts 
of the opera or theatre brought to his mind 
but rather the picture of a bride entering and 
leaving a church. And as music, it cannot 
be denied that they are superior to many of 
the so-called wedding marches suggested as 
substitutes for them.” 

Samuel Walter 
St. John’s Episcopal Church 


Rochester, N. Y. 

It was quite an agreeable shock to discover 
that an organ builder had once been honored 
with a university degree for his craftsman- 
ship. Believe it or not, back in (circa) 1913, 
one George S. Hutchings (Hutchings & 


Votey), in recognition of his artistic con- 
tributions to the art of organ building, and 
more particularly to his artful handiwork on 
the organ in Woolsey Hall, Yale University 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. Does anyone else know of 
such recognition being conferred on any other 
organ builder? 

David V. Gagnier 
TAO is as surprised as Mr. Gagnier, and joins him 
in his question about any others who may have re- 
ceived like recognition. 


HOWARD KELSEY 


Washington University 
SAINT LOUIS 5, MO. 
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| School of Sacred Music, Union Theological Seminary | 
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Church of the Holy Trinity | 
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Stephen Wise Free Synagogue 
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Louis F. Mohr 


& Company 
ORGAN MAINTENANCE 


2899 Valentine Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: SEdgwick 3-5628 


EMERGENCY SERVICE 
Yearly Contracts 


Overhauling and Repairs 


| 
| 
| 
| ELECTRIC ACTION INSTALLED 
| HARPS — CHIMES — BLOWERS 
| 


“An Organ Properly Maintained 
Means Better Music” 





Junior Choirs 


WASHINGTON CHILDREN’S 
CHOIR SCHOOL INC. 


| __ FREDERICK W. SPENCER, Dir. 


| P.O. Box 134 Washington, N. 





Janet B. Spencer, B.A. 
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Five HP three stage, two pressure Orgoblo 
supplying wind at 41 and 6 inch pressures. 





THE ORGOBLO 


an accepted standard 


Organ performance: A smooth 
flow, with plenty of air power 
under perfect control, responds to 
the moods and artistry of the 
organist. 

Freedom from noise: Everything 
has been done to allow the softest 
stop to reach the audience without 
other conflicting sounds. 

High efficiency: Power is used 
only in proportion to the amount 
of wind being used at any one time. 


Extreme reliability: The Orgoblo 
itself is as simple as an electric 
fan, but has oversize bearings and 
other factors of safety at every 
point. 


Long life: There are no statistics, but most of the early Orgoblos are still 
giving satisfactory performance after 50 years or more of service. 


Low maintenance: The Orgoblo is all-metal, rust-resistant and has only 


two bearings to grease. 


Acceptance: Used in the great majority of churches, schools, theaters 
and auditoriums, and accepted as the standard of excellence by organ 
manufacturers, organists and organ maintenance experts. Ask for the 


Bulletins. 
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KELSEY, Howard* 

KETTRING, Donald D., M.S.M. 
East Liberty Presbyterian, 
Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 

KRAFT, Edwin Arthur, Mus.Doc. 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


LINZEL, Edward’ 
145 W. 46 St., New York 36, N.Y. 


MAEKELBERGHE, August* 
MARKEY, George B., Mus.Doc. 

42 Maplewood Ave., Maplewood, N.J. 
MARSH, William J. 

3525 Modlin Ave., Ft. Worth 7, Texas. 
MASON, Marilyn, Mus.Doc. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
McCURDY, Alexander, Mus. Doc. 

546 S. Bowman Ave., Merion, Pa. 


MIRANDA, Max Garver,B.M.,M.A.,A.A.G.O. 
136% Tenth Ave., N.E. 
St. Petersburg 7, Fla. 
MORGAN, Catharine 
705 Stanbridge St., Norristown, Pa. 
MUELLER, Dr. Carl F., F.W.C.C.* 
MUELLER. Harold* 
MURPHREE, Claude L., F.A.G.O.* 


NIES-BERGER, Edouard 
Church of Messiah and Incarnation 
Brooklyn 
Cond.,Nies-Berger Chamber Orch. 
63 West 55 St., New York 19, N.Y. 
NOEHREN, Robert, University Organist 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
OGDEN, George and David* 
OSSEWAARDB, Jack H., M.Mus., A.A.G.O. 
Christ Church Cathedral 
1117 Texas Ave., Houston 
OWEN, Frank K., Mus.Bac. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles 17 
Calif. 
OWEN, Iobert* 


Texas 


PERRY, Roy* 
PICHE. Bernard 

27 Forest St.. Lewiston, Maine 
PINTO, Phyllis* 
PORTER, Hugh, S.M.D.* 

606 West 122 St.. New York 27, N.Y. 
PURVIS, Richard* 


RAGATZ, Dr. Oswald 
University of Indiana 
Bloomington, Indiana 

REDIC, Cora Conn, Mus. Doc.* 

RETALLICK. Willard E.* 

ROWAND, Wilbur H.* 


SCHOLIN, C. Albert, M.M.* 
SCHREINER, Alexander, Mus.Doc. 
283 E. So. Temple St., Salt Lake City 2, 





SCOTT, J. Sheldon* 

SELF, William* 

SPELMAN, Leslie P., Ph.D., F.A.G.O. 
University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 

SPENCER. Janet B., B.A.* 

STEINHAUS, Phillip* 

STOFER, Robert M., M.S.M.* 

SWARM, Paul 
P. O. Box 7, Decatur 60, Ill. 

SYKES, Lauren B.* 


TEAGUE, William, Mus.Bac. 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church 
908 Rutherford Street, 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


VAN ZOEREN, Allan* 
VOLKEL, George Wm., S.M.D.* 
WAGNER, W. William* 
WALKER, Charles Dodsley* 

Church of the Heavenly Rest 

Fifth Ave. & 90 St., New York 28, N.Y. 
WALTER, Samuel* 

628 Main St., Stamford, Conn. 
WEINRICH, Carl 

5 Evelyn Place, Princeton, N.J 
WELLIVER. Harry B.* 
WHITACRE, Arden 

lst Presbyterian Church, Canton, Ohio 
WHITE, Ernest* 

145 West 46 St., New York 36. N.Y. 
WILLIAMS, Julian, Mus.Doc. 

242 Walnut St., Sewickley, Pa 
WING, G. Russell, M.S.M.* 
WYTON, Alec, M.A. (Oxon.)* 


YOUNG, Gordon* 


PUBLISHERS 


JOHN F. BLAIR, 404 lst Nat’l. Bank Bldg., 

Winston-Salem, N.C. 
CHURCH MUSIC FOUNDATION 

(A Nonprofit Corporation) 

Paul Swarm, Director 

Decatur 60, Ill. 
THE H. W. GRAY CO. INC. 

159 East 48 St.. New York 17, N.Y. 
J. FISCHER & BRO. 

Harristown Rd., Glen Rock, N. J. 
MARVIN MUSIC EDITION 

260 Handy St., New Brunswick, N.J. 
SAINT MARY’S PRESS 

145 West 46 St.. New York 36, N.Y. 


CONSERVATORIES 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio 

WESTMINSTER CHOIR COLLEGE 
Princeton, N.J. 


T A O STAFF 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
280 Broadway, Staten Island 10, N.Y. 
Gibraltar 8-3598 

Ray Berry, Editor and Publisher 

Mrs. Dorothy R. Berry, Bus.Megr. 

The Macfarland Co., Adv. Representative 
8 Elm S8t., Westfield, N.J. 
WEstfield 2-4602; New York: 


REctor 2- 


STAFF WRITERS 
Capt. Charles E. Billings, Jr., AO-3002421 
406 Tactical Hospital, APO 198, N.Y. 
Alastair CasselsBrown 
Cathedral Hgts., New York 25, N.Y. 


Gilman Chase 

3250 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Rowland W. Dunham, F.A.G.O. 

2660 13 St., Boulder, Colo. 
Jack Fisher 

901 Portland Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn. 
William A. Goldsworthy 

2331 State St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
James F. Hunt 

4745 Maxwell St., Detroit 14, Mich. 
Howard Kelsey 

12 Beverly Pl., St. Louis 12, Mo. 
Charles Van Bronkhorst, M.A. 

1216 Spruce Ave., Chico, Calif. 


BUILDERS 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO., INC. 
Boston 25, Mass. 
AUSTIN ORGANS, INC. 
Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 
CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada 
HILLGREEN-LANE & Cv. 
Alliance, Ohio 
KILGEN ORGAN COMPANY 
4362 W. Florissant Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 
THE CHARLES W. McMANIS CO. 
10th & Garfield Ave., Kansas City 2, 
Kans. 
M. P. MOLLER, INC. 
Main Office: Hagerstown. Md. 
J. H. & C. S. ODELL & CO. 
82-84 Morningside Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 
PIPE ORGANS, INC. 
2724 W. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles 18, 


Cal. 
CHESTER A. RAYMOND 

44 Spring St., Princeton, N.J. 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 

Lawrence, Kansas 
SCHANTZ ORGAN CO. 

Orrville, Ohio 
WICKS ORGAN CO. 

Highland, I]. 


EQUIPMENT 


AUXILIARY CHEST for harmonic 
development 
J.H. & C.S. Odell & Co. 
82-84 Morningside Ave., 
CASTLELIGHT, see Murlin 
Electric Action, see Reisner 
Key-Action Current, see LaMarche 
LA MARCHE MFG. CO., Key-Action Current 
9216 W. Grand Ave., Franklin Park, IIl. 
MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS, Chimes 
3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
MURLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
200 Block South Ambler, 
Quakertown, Pa. 
ORGAN SUPPLY CORP., Organ parts & 
supplies 
540 East 2 St., Erie, Pa. 
ORGELECTRA, see LaMarche Mfg. Co. 
ORGOBLO, see Spencer Turbine Co. 
Percussion, see Maas Organ Co. 
THE W. H. REISNER MFG. CO. 
Action parts of all kinds 
Hagerstown, Md. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO., Blowers 
Hartford 6, Conn. 


MAINTENANCE 


CHURCH ORGAN CO. 
18 Walton St., Nixon, N.J. 
WILFRED LAVALLEE 
All makes ot organs tuned, rebuilt, 
maintained 
325 College Road. New York 63, N.Y. 
LOUIS F. MOHR & CO. 


Yonkers, N.Y. 


2899 Valentine Ave., New York 58, N.Y. 


J. H. & C. S. ODELL & CO. 
Harry Edward Odell, complete organ 
service 
90 Mile Square Road, Yonkers, N.Y. 
YO 5-2607 


CONSULTANTS 


WILLIAM H. BARNES, Mus. Doc. 

8111 No. St. Louis Ave., Skokie, Il. 
PAUL N. HAGGARD & CO. 

P.O. Box 685. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
ROBERT R. MILLER 

3204 Raleigh St., Apt. A., Dallas 19, 

Texas 


ELECTRONICS 


ALLEN ORGAN COMPANY 
Macungie, Penna. 
BALDWIN PIANO CO. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
ELECTRONIC ORGAN ARTS 
4878 Eagle Rock Blvd. 
Los Angeles 41, Calif. 
MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS 


3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
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— ~~ | NEW ADDRESS FOR TAO: 
effective October | 


| Or gelectra _.,_ | 280 Hrondway, Staten Island 10, New York 
CLAIRE Coct 


Studie of Organ 


Private iessons for select advanced pupils, coaching 
for concert work; organ practice facilities available. 


175 West 72nd Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


Head of Organ, Dalcroze Scnvol of Music, David Mantes Music Sehool, New York 























Quality 


The Casavant family has 
dedicated itself to organ 
building since 1837. Its heri- 
tage has been devotion to 
an honored craft and a vas° 
accumulation of know-hew 
Its latest refinements bea. 
the mark of quality. 





Trinity Lutheran 
Church 


Staten Island Casavant Freres 


LIMITED 





| | Designers and Builders of 


| Organs and Church Furniture 
° : , c 
I. first po only | ST. HYACINTHE, P.Q. CANADA 


Key-Action Current | ——— 
Designed and Engineered || DO IT NOW! 


Specifically for pipe organ use 
| . | Ccilinces Gift Chl 
Orgelectra’s famous automatic voltage | available only antil 


regulation assures an organ of always 
ho | 














getting the proper voltage for the proper 
amperage—55 pounds of accurately con- 
¢ trolled voltage. Due to this marvelous 
invention your organ can either get 
too much voltage nor too little; it will 
alicays receive the proper voltage for the 
proper amperage. Ask your reputable 
organ technician for vour free Orgelectra 
hooklet. 


CLIP AND MAIL ME NOW! 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
280 Broadway 
Staten Island 10, New York 
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OCTOBER 1956 ‘as 








sé 
OO here 1s sweet music here 
that softer falls 


Than petals from blown roses 


on the grass.” 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


1956 


The world’s leading organists have praised the clean, crisp tone 
and easy response to their touch when they play a Wicks Organ. 
You'll notice it immediately when you play this great pipe organ. 
Assurance answers your touch . . . aids your musical expression. 


This is made possible by Wicks’ exclusive Direct Electric Action. 
As you touch each key, an electrical circuit is completed, 
opening a valve and permitting air to enter the pipe. As the 
electric blower has made the hand-pumped organ a thing of 
the past, Wicks’ Direct Electric Action replaces leather- 
pneumatic action to enhance the traditional musical beauty of 
the wind-blown instrument. 


We will be happy to arrange an opportunity for you to play 
one of the latest Wicks Organs with Direct Electric Action. 
Simply write: 
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